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THE JESUITS. 


HE Providence of God, disposing of all 
things for the good of the Catholic 
Church, chiefly manifests itself in raising up 
suitable instruments for every emergency. 
When an end is to be attained, the means 
should be proportioned to that end. If the 
end be wholly spiritual, then the instrument 
or agent, to be fit, should be endued with hea- 
venly qualities, and clad in spiritual armor. 
If the end be chiefly spiritual, yet have in its 
composition some earthly elements, the instru- 
ment should partake of the same qualities. 
These remarks do but embody the principle 
of St. Paul, who “‘made himself all to all, to 
gain all to Christ.” 

The moral and religious condition of Eu- 
rope, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is marked with features so bold and 
characteristic as to be easily recognized by 
the most careless observer. Such an emer- 
gency had never existed at any previous pe- 
riod of Church history. The seeds of discord 
which had been scattered during the previous 
century, now took deeper root, and the nox- 
ious weeds of error sprang up, almost on all 
sides. They grew with fearful rapidity, and 
threatened to choke the good plants of truth and 
virtue. Some of the princes of the earth, too, 
watered these evil plants and nurtured their 
growth. Perhaps the worst feature in the signs 
of those times was the evil direction given 


in many places to the education of youth. / dern hussar. 
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Bad principles were sowed in their tender 
minds, while the sacred principles of religious 
truth and the maxims of Christian morality 
were almost lost sight of, in the general mania 
for mere profane learning, and the antique 
pagan literature. Though many of the early 
reformers were not remarkable for their at- 
tachment to secular learning, yet some of the 
Protestant party affected an unbounded love 
for letters, and resorted to every means to at- 
tract the youth of Europe to their newly es- 
tablished schools and universities. 

Germany became the nursery of the new 
doctrines, and the hot-bed of error. True, the 
venerable Catholic universities had lost none 
of their ancient glory, nor been shorn of any 
of their well-earned laurels. Bologna, and 
Paris, and Salamanca, not to mention others, 
had little to fear from the competition of their 
younger rivals of Germany and Switzerland. 
Yet novelty possesses an overweening charm 
for youth ; and we are not to wonder, if many 
youth of Catholic parentage flocked to the Pro- 
testantuniversities. Their profession of throw- 
ing off the ancient garb of the scholastic learn- 
ing, and substituting for it the more attractive 
dress of a lighter literature, operated as a talis- 
man onthe minds of youth. It was like doffing 
the heavy armor of the middle age—the coat of 
mail, the steel helmet, and cuirass—and put- 
ting on the lighter and gayer dress of the mo- 
Safety and utility may not have 
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been consulted in the change; but in that 
giddy age of innovation, the utile was made 
to yield to the dulce. 

In this emergency—when error was spread- 
ing like a cancer, and every means was adopt- 
ed to infuse its deadly poison into the youthful 
mind—God raised up the Order of the Jesuits. 
Their mission was a high, a noble one—to 
stem the torrent of error, and to repair the 
losses of the Church: and well did they fulfil 
it in its two-fold object. The warfare was a 
spiritual one, and, to be successful, it was to be 
conducted, not with “the arms of the flesh,” 
but with those of “the spirit, powerful unto 
God.”’ The foundation of the new order was 
accordingly laid by prayer. St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, did not venture on his great work, 
until he had first learned the will of God by 
persevering prayer in the grotto of Manreza, 
where, like another prophet, he became im- 
bued with a spirit worthy of his high calling. 
His golden little book of the “ Spiritual Ex- 
ercises,”’ composed at this period, embodies 
the elements of that heavenly science, with 
which he and his early companions were so 
abundantly replenished. 

The foundation thus laid, and the approval 
of the Holy See sought and obtained, the order 
began its operations with a zeal only surpass- 
ed by its success. Wherever the Jesuits ap- 
peared, they were the most successful cham- 
pions of Catholicity, and the most formidable 
opponents of the new opinions. Yet contro- 
versy was not even their principal occupation. 
Bent on their errands of instruction and chari- 
ty, they might be seen mingling with the poor- 
est classes, enlightening their minds, healing 
their bruised spirits, and raising them up from 
the degradation of vice, to the lofty purity of 
the gospel. They thus brought the holy truths 
of religion to the door of the poorest peasant 
and cottage; and wherever they gave their 
usual course of spiritual exercises, the whole 
face of things was seen to improve. 

Nor was this all. Adorned with the high- 
est human learning, they soon erected schools 
and colleges in every country of Europe. 
The simplicity and sweet gentleness of their 
manners, their superior learning, their aston- 
ishing union among themselves, their regu- 
larity in every thing, soon rendered these in- 


stitutions famous. As professors they were 
universal favorites, and their colleges, to which 
youth of quality and distinction flocked from 
all parts, became radiating points of litera- 
ture, as well as nurseries of piety and reli- 
gion. The seeds sown in the minds of talented 
youth brought forth fruit, not only for them- 
selves, but also for their countrymen, among 
whom they were to mingle in after life. 
Many of the most distinguished scholars and 
statesmen of Europe thus owed their greatness 
to the instructions of the Jesuits. 

We are not astonished that success so bril- 
liaut should have been viewed with an evil 
eye, not only by the avowed enemies of the 
Catholic Church, but also by some of its more 
lukewarm friends. Religion does not entirely 
subdue in all the weaknesses of human nature, 
nor do we pretend to assert that the Jesuits 
were themselves always immaculate. We 
should indeed wonder, if among a body so 
numerous and so widely diffused, there were 
not some members unworthy of the order. 
In the midst of continued prosperity—with 
princes, and courts, and the world smiling on 
them—it was difficult for all of them to pre- 
serve that meek and lowly spirit with which 
their order had commenced. ‘ Because they 
were acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
temptation should prove them.” (Tobias xii. 
13.) They were the disciples of Christ, and 
even wore the livery of his name—they could 
not expect to be better treated than he was. 
The storm which had been threatening them 
for years, at length broke with terrific fury 
over their heads, towards the close of the last 
century; and so fiercely and so generally did 
it rage, that even the visible head of the 
Church, Clement XIV., thought it a necessary 
prudential measure, to suffer their order to be 
sacrificed for the general good. He seems to 
have acted on the same principle as the mari- 
ner, who casts into the sea his most valuable 
goods, in order to save his ship threatened by 
the storm. The Jesuits, though a bright or- 
nament of the Church, were yet no essential 
part of its composition ; and hence they could 
be sacrificed without compromising any prin- 
ciple of faith. It was a question of expe- 
diency, and however the Pope may possibly 
have compromised the true interests of the 
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Church, yet he certainly violated none of its 
principles. 

‘rhe Jesuits submitted to their hard fate 
without a murmur. Those who had been 
represented by their enemies as men puffed 
up with pride and ambition, and full of in- 
trigue and mischief, now suffered themselves 
to be immolated without a complaint or a 
struggle. With their learning, their numbers 
and their union, they might have made a for- 
midable resistance; and on the other hand 
they knew that tame snbmission would give 
their enemies reason to exult, besides appa- 
rently confirming the slanders which had been 
circulated against them. Yet they cast all 
these considerations to the winds. They re- 
membered that their High Model had «been 
led like a lamb to the slaughter without open- 
ing his mouth.” The authority which they 
had ever recognized had spoken, and consist- 
ent with their principles, they bowed to its 
decision, leaving their fate, as well as the 
vindication of their character, in the hands of 
God. Perhaps the record of this act of sub- 
mission, with its circumstances, is the bright- 
est page in their history! 

With their order fell their vast missionary 
establishments throughout the world. The 
Jesuits had penetrated every where. They 
had planted the glorious banner of the cross in 
almost every country. The four continents 
had been watered with the blood of their mar- 
tyrs. They had far overstepped the bounds 
of civilization, and among barbarians and can- 
nibals had announced the glad tidings of the 
gospel of peace. No difficulties appalled 
them—no dangers deterred them from their 
heroic labors of love. Trials and sufferings 


tribes of Paraguay had exhibited under their 
teaching the most beautiful type of a Chris- 
tian republic, the leading features of which 
were moral purity, innocence and simplicity 
of manners, and a disinterestedness and charity 
like that of the first Christians, who possessed 
all things in common, and had but “ one heart 
and one soul.”* In North America the hith- 
erto indomitable tribes of the [roquois, of the 
Hurons, of the Mohaws and the Algonquins, 
had suddenly lost their native fierceness and 
become like little children in their hands. 

Thus they fulfilled the other great object 
of their mission—they abundantly retrieved 
the losses which the Catholic Church had 
sustained by defections from her communion 
in Europe. The church thus became more 
Catholic, if not as to numbers, at least as to 
extension, after, than before the Reformation, 
so called. While accomplishing this great 
work, they also added greatly to the amount 
of human knowledge, by their indefatigable 
researches into the geography, early history 
and literature of the various countries into 
which they successively penetrated. The re- 
sults of these labors, published in the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes,” and in other works have become 
the common property of the literary world. 

I have been led into this train of thought 
by perusing various recent works by distin- 
guished authors, in which the Jesuits are re- 
ferred to, either with censure or with praise. 
It was not my intention to write their eulogy— 
they have had far abler advocates. Among 
Protestants, Mr. Dallas and others have de- 
fended them with much success. Their own 


achievements in the cause of civilization, of 


religion and of literature, form their best eu- 


seemed only to add new fuel to the fire of (logy. All the vituperation of their most bit- 
their zeal, which burned more purely, and \ ter enemies cannot destroy these facts nor 


more brightly in the midst of privations and 
troubles. The most savage tribes were tamed 
by their preaching and example. Fierce and 
devouring wolves were suddenly converted 
into gentle and docile lambs of the one great 
sheepfold! St. Francis Xavier and his co- 
laborers, in the very infancy of the order, had 
subdued millions to Christ in the East Indies, 
in Japan and in China, renewing there all the 
wonders which had marked the first ages of the 
Church. Incentral South. America the fierce 


} 


) 


diminish the lustre which they shed upon the 
society. 

In his “ Lectures on Civilization in modern 
Europe,” (Lect. xii. p. 295-6,) M. Guizot, 
the present prime minister of France, has the 
following singular passage on the Jesuits. 
‘«‘ Every body knows that the principal power 
instituted to contend against the Reformation 
was the order of the Jesuits. Look for a 


*See Muratori, Jl Chrisliunesimo felice, and 
Charlevoix passim. 
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moment at their history; they failed every 
where; wherever they interfered to any ex- 
tent, they brought misfortune on the cause in 
which they meddled. In England they ruined 
kings; in Spain, whole masses of the people. 
The general course of events, the develop- 
ment of modern civilization, the freedom of 
the human mind, all these forces with which 
the Jesuits were called upon to contend, rose 
up against them and overcame them. And 
not only did they fail, but you must remem- 
ber what sort of means they were constrained 
to employ. There was nothing great and 
splendid in what they did: they produced no 
striking events, they did not put in motion 
powerful masses of men. They proceeded 
by dark and hidden courses. . . . The party 
opposed to them, on the contrary, not only 
overcame, but overcame signally; did great 
things and by great means; overspread Eu- 
rope with great men; changed in open day, 
the condition and form of states. Everything, 
in short, was against the Jesuits, both fortune 
and appearances. ... Still they were un- 
doubtedly possessed of grandeur,” &c. 


———— 


striking was their success, every where, in the 
first object, education, that they won the uni- 
versal admiration and praise of the good, and 
provoked the bitter jealousy of their enemies. 
No better proof of their success can be alleged 
than that they every where gained the most cor- 
dial hatred of all the enemies of Catholicity 
and of Christianity. Had they not succeeded, 
we cannot explain the bitter animosity with 
which they were hunted down. They were 
certainly, as Daniel O’Connell says of him- 
self, «*the best abused body of men on earth.” 
They were overcome “by the development of 
civilization,’ forsooth! Who did more than 
the Jesuits to extend the boundaries of civili- 
zation? Who brought more nations and peo- 
ple into its ample fold? Who were more 
zealous, more devoted, and more heroic pio- 
neers of civilization? Who added more to 
the store of human knowledge, especially as 
to the geography, the ancient history and lit- 
erature, the manners and customs of the most 
remote nations? 

But the “ progress of freedom” was against 
them! True, they were ever opposed to that 


How a man of M. Guizot’s intelligence ( species of freedom which the infidels and ja- 
and great historical acquirements could have ) cobins of France sighed for; and when once 
been so far misled by early prejudice I am at ( the powerful barrier of their opposition was 


a loss to explain. 


principles of the body he thus traduces, are so 
diametrically opposed to the maxims of the 
Calvinistico-Philosophico (Infidel ?) school to 


The best explanation, per- ) removed, France and Europe wept tears of 


abused principles brought on them! If, in 
their opposition to such principles, the Jesuits 
sometimes defended rather strongly the max- 


which he belongs, that he cannot understand ) ims of legitimacy, we are not to be surprised ; 
nor appreciate either their actions or their( that some of the order may have carried their 
motives of conduct. ‘The sensual man does ) ideas of obedience to established authority too 
not perceive the things which are of the spirit of far, we might also admit; but that they ever 
God.” (1 Cor. ii. 14.) He makes two sweep- ) were, as a body, the enemies of rational free- 
ing charges against the Jesuits: Ist, that they ) dom, might be safely denied. By promoting the 
failed every where, being overcome by the } general diffusion of learning among the lower 
general course of events, the development of classes, they did much to prepare the minds 
civilization, and the freedom of the human of the people for rational liberty. What par- 
mind. 2d, that there was nothing great me ticular members of the society may have done 
splendid in what they did—that they proceeded \ in England or elsewhere, cannot be fairly 
by dark and hidden courses, &c. I will en- ) charged on the whole order; besides that this, 
deavor to review briefly, each of these charges. ( as well as most charges of a similar character, 

1. The great objects of the Jesuits were, § may be viewed through two mediums; and M. 
the Christian education of youth, and the pro- ) Guizot seems to consult only the enemies of 
pagation of the gospel. Who, but M. Guizot, | the Jesuits as his authority. Every one knows 
will say that they failed every where in these ) how fierce and bitter was anti-catholic feeling 
objects? So great in fact—so brilliant and so (in England, at the time of the Revolution; 


} 
haps, is, that the whole history and all the | blood over the misfortunes which those much 
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and surely the statements made by Protestant } constant success could not have arisen from 
writers of that period, concerning the Jesuits, ) the employment of paltry or unworthy means. 
should, in common justice, be received with (| The true secret of their success, under the 
many grains of allowance. divine blessing, was their voluntary submis- 
«The party opposed to them,” continues ( sion to a common head, and their indissoluble 
M. Guizot, “not only overcame, but over union among themselves, as a body. Their 
came signally,” &c. Granted: so the party / enemies conld not comprehend the sublime 
opposed to Christ, in the eyes of the world, motives which prompted this submission and 
overcame and overcame signally: but would ) this union; and hence they ascribed them both 
M. Guizot, in this case, prefer belonging to | “to dark and hidden courses of policy.” 
the side of the victors, rather than of the van- M. Guizot admits that they were possessed 
guished? Yet this is a case in point: for the ) of ‘grandeur of thought and of will;’’ and yet 
party which overcame the Jesuits were led) he asserts that there was nothing “great or 


on by the bitterest enemies of the Christian 
name. Does M. Guizot mean by the great) 
men, with which that party, “‘overspread Eu- 


splendid” in what they did. Grand thoughts 
and designs, in a well organised body, such as 
that of the Jesuits confessedly was, are gener- 





rope,”’ such persons as Voltaire, Rousseau, Di- ‘ ally followed by correspondent execution. If, 
derot, De Lambert, et id genus omne? And) to have produced the best and the greatest 
does he mean by “the great things they did, ' works on every subject, from theology to ma- 
and by great means,” the horrors of the French ) thematics and grammar—if, to have given to 


Revolution, which those men aided in bring-( the world the greatest men in science and 
ing about? If not, I am at a loss how to ap- | literature—if, to have diffused the blessings 


prehend his meaning: if so, he is heartily 
welcome to all the glory resulting from such 
a victory. 

The Jesuits fell in a noble struggle—they 
overcame, by being conquered for a time, ac- 
cording to the type of their Saviour ; in falling 
they imitated His meekness and humble sub- 
mission to the will of heaven; and like Him, 
they have risen again, I trust, ‘‘to die no more.” 
The tree of the society has been only pruned, 
not destroyed—and there is reason to hope ) 
that it will now flourish more thanever. The } 
Jesuits have learned much wholesome instruc- 
tion in the bitter school of suffering, and they 
will no doubt turn these lessons to good ac- 
count. 


of religion and of civilization among whole 
masses of savage population, in different con- 
tinents—if these, and many other things, did 
not constitute something “great and splendid,” 
we will not at least be tempted to look for 
greatness or splendor amongst the enemies of 
the Jesuits. Their achievements were indeed 
great and splendid, only because they brought 
on great and splendid ruin and misery! They 
enacted a great and splendid tragedy, but it 
was like that mimic burning of Troy, which, 
according to Tacitus, Nero got up in Rome, 
for his own special amusement! 

How different from this picture—or, rather, 
caricature—of the Jesuits, is that drawn by 
the pen of, perhaps, the greatest Christian phi- 


2. But «they proceeded by dark and hidden / losopher of the present century, the late Fre- 
courses.” Their enemies proceeded openty, derick von Schlegel! He too, had been reared 
it is true, but often by open vituperation and) amidst all the prejudices of Protestantism; 
slander. The absurd and infamous imposture } but his great and well balanced mind had, at 
of the «« Secreta monita,” forms but one chap- ) an early period, become disgusted with the 
ter in their dark work of calumny. The Je-( vagaries and inconsistencies of novelty, and 
suits combined the “ prudence of the serpent” ) sought repose in the bosom of Catholic unity. 
with “‘the simplicity of the dove’—they did’ In his “ Lectures on the Philosophy of His- 
not lay open their plans to the eyes of the cu- tory,’’ (lect. xv.) this great man takes the fol- 
rious and promiscuous multitude; but the lowing just and comprehensive view of the 
whole character of their institute was well | much abused order. 

known, and their general line of conduct was) <The great want of the age was a religious 
clearly defined, and easily understood. Their ( order, whicb, established in opposition to Pro- 
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testantism, should not be dependent on the 
state, but devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Church: a religious order which, well 
equipped with modern learning, science and 
accomplishment, possessing a knowledge of 
the world, acquainted with the spirit of the 
times, and pursuing the course which expe- 
diency dictated, with prudence and circum- 
spection, should undertake the defence of the 
Catholic religion, and the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign countries, and worthily and 
successfully prosecute this twofold object. 
Such an order was the society of the Jesuits, 
in its first institution; and that among the 
founders and first members of this order, there 
were men of undoubted piety and eminent 
sanctity, men animated by the sublimest prin- 
ciples of Christian self-denial, possessed of 
great intellectual endowments, and favored by 
God with high preternatural powers, no unpre- 
judiced historical inquirer will deny. Whe- 
ther the reproaches which have been made to 
many members of this order, of having exerted 
an undue political influence, and displayed a 
spirit of intrigue and ambition in the history 
of this period, be well founded or not, I shall 
not stop to inquire; because such charges, at 
best, can affect individuals only, and not the 
society, whose very name indeed has become 
in our times, the watchword of party strife 
and contention. The severest condemnation 
of the Jesuits proceeds from a quarter, where 
we clearly discern the most implacable hos- 
tility to Christianity, and to all religion; and 
this circumstance ought to furnish the Jesuits 
with an additional claim to our good opinion: 
but any judgment on the merits of this socie- 
ty, as this is a question which more immedi- 
ately regards the present age, is quite foreign 
to the purpose of the present work. If some 
members of the order adopted, at this period, 
those absolute maxims and principles of policy 
and government, which in general character- 
ised that age; and if the writings of others 
were distinguished by that rude polemic tone 
and spirit spoken of above, and which was 
equally characteristic of those times ; it would 
be unjust to lay to the charge of the order, or 
even of particular members, failings and de- 
fects, which were common to the age, and a 
perfect exemption from which is the most rare 
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of human excellencies.”—( Vol. ii. p. 212-13, 
American edit.) 

It is gratifying to find that another distin- 
guished writer, a Protestant historian, of our 
own day and country, has likewise done full 
justice to the Jesuits. Bancroft, in his His- 
tory of the United States, (vol. iii. ch. 20) 
gives a detailed and eloquent account of their 
missionary labors in Canada and the valley of 
the Mississippi. The limits of this article will 
only allow the following extracts. Page 120, 
he thus glances at the general history of the 
order :— 

“The establishment of the ‘Society of Je- 
sus,’ by Loyola, had been cotemporary with 
the Reformation, of which it was designed to 
arrest the progress. ..... Its members were, 
by its rules, never to become prelates, and 
could gain power and influence only by influ- 
ence over mind. Their vows were poverty, 
chastity, absolute obedience, and a constant 
readiness to go on missions against heresy and 
heathenism. Their cloisters became the best 
schools in the world. Emancipated in a great 
degree, from the forms of piety; separated 
from domestic ties ; constituting a community 
essentially intellectual, as well as essentially 
plebeian ; bound together by the most perfect 
organization, and having for their end a con- 
trol over opinion among the scholars and 
courts of Europe, and throughout the habitable 
globe, the order of the Jesuits held, as its 
ruling maxims, the widest diffusion of its in- 
fluence, and the closest internal unity. Im- 
mediately on its institution, their missionaries, 
kindling with a heroism which defied every 
danger, and endured every toil, made their 
way to the ends of the earth; they raised the 
emblem of man’s salvation in the Moluccas, 
in Japan, in India, Thibet in Cochin-China, 
and in China; they penetrated Ethiopia, and 
reached the Abyssinians; they planted mis- 
sions among the Caffres ; in California, on the 
banks of the Marathon, in the plains of Para- 
guay, they invited the wildest of barbarians 
to the civilization of Christianity.” He bears 
the following testimony to their worth as mis- 
sionaries in North America, (p. 122). “ Away 
from the amenities of life, away from the op- 
portunities of vain glory, they became dead 
to the world, and possessed their souls in 
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unalterable peace. The few who lived to! he made a vow never to decline the oppor- 
grow old, though bowed by the toils of a long ( tunity of martyrdom, and never to receive 
mission, still kindled with the fervor of Apos- \ the death blow but with joy. 
postolic zeal. The history of their labors is/ ‘The life of a missionary on Lake Huron 
connected with the origin of every celebrated was simple and uniform. The earliest hours, 
town in French America: not a cape was ( from four to eight, were absorbed in private 
turned, nor a river entered, but a Jesuit led ‘ prayers; the day was given to schools, visits, 
the way.” instructions in the catechism, and a service 
«For fifteen years enduring the infinite la- | for proselytes. Sometimes, after the manner 
bors of the Huron mission, exhibiting, as it ) of St. Francis Xavier, Brebeuf would walk 
was said, ‘an absolute pattern of every re- | through the village and its environs, ringing 
ligious virtue,’ Jean de Brebeuf, respecting da little bell, and inviting the Huron braves 
the nod of his distant superiors, bowed his and counsellors to a conference. There, 
mind and his judgment to obedience. Be- ) under the shady forest, the most solemn mys- 
sides the assiduous fatigues of his office, each ‘teries of the Catholic faith were subjected to 
day, and sometimes twice in the day, he ap-( discussion. It was by such means that the 
plied to himself the lash; beneath a bristling ) sentiment of piety was unfolded in the breast 
hair shirt he wore an iron girdle, armed on of the great Ahasistari. Nature had planted 
all sides with projecting points; his fasts ) the seeds of religious faith: ‘ Before you 
were frequent; almost always his pious vigils {came to this country,’ he would say, ‘ when 
continued deep in the night. In vain did As-(¢I have incurred the greatest perils and have 
modeus assume for him the forms of earthly ) alone escaped, I have said to myself, some 
beauty ; his eye rested benignantly on visions { powerful spirit has the guardianship of my 
of divine things. Once imparadised ina trance, ) days ;’ and he professed his belief in Jesus, 
he beheld the Mother of Him whose cross he (as the good genius and protector, whom he 


bore, surrounded by a crowd of virgins, in the 
beatitudes of heaven. Once, as he himself 
has recorded, while engaged in penance, he 
saw Christ unfold his arms to embrace him 
with the utmost love, promising oblivion of 
his sins. Once, late at night, while praying 
in the silence, he had a vision of an infinite 
number of crosses, and, with mighty heart, 
he strove, again and again, to grasp them all. 
Often he saw the shapes of foul fiends, now 
appearing as madmen, now as raging beasts ; 
and often he beheld the image of death, a 
bloodless form, by the side of the stake, strug- 
gling with bonds, and at last falling as a harm- 
less spectre at his feet. Having vowed to seek 
out suffering for the greater glory of God, he 
renewed that vow every day, at the moment 
of tasting the sacred wafer; and as his cu- 
pidity for martyrdom grew into a passion, he 
exclaimed: ‘What shall I render to thee, 
Jesus, my Lord, for all thy benefits? I will 
accept thy cross, and invoke thy name ;’ and 
in sight of the Eternal Father and the Holy 
Spirit, of the most holy mother of Christ and 
St. Joseph ; before angels, apostles and mar- 
tyrs; before St. Ignatius and Francis Xavier, 


had before unconsciously adored. After trials 
of his sincerity, he was baptized; and, enlist- 
ing a troop of converts, savages like himself, 
‘Let us strive,’ he exclaimed, ‘to make the 
whole world embrace the faith in Jesus.’ 
“Each sedentary mission was a special 
point of attraction to the invader, and each, 
therefore, was liable to an Indian massacre. 
Such was the fate of the village of St. Joseph. 
On the morning of July 4th, 1648, when the 
braves were absent on the chase, and none 
but women, children and old men remained at 
home, Father Anthony Daniel hears the cry 
of danger and confusion. He flies to the 
scene—to behold his converts, in the apathy 
of terror, falling victims to the fury of the 
Mohawks. No age, however tender, excites 
mercy ; no feebleness of sex wins compassion. 
A group of women and children fly to him to 
escape the tomahawk, as if his lips, uttering 
messages of love, could pronounce a spell 
that would calm the madness of destruction. 
Those who had formerly scoffed at his mission 
implore the benefit of baptism. He bids them 
ask forgiveness of God, and dipping his hand- 
kerchief in water, baptizes the crowd of sup- 
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pliants by aspersion. Just then the palisades 
are forced. Should he fly? He first ran to 
the wigwams to baptize the sick; he next 
pronounced a general absoiution on all who 
sought it, and then prepared to resign his life 
as a sacrifice to his vows. The wigwams are 
set on fire ; the Mohawks approach the chapel, 
and the consecrated envoy serenely advances 
to meet them. Astonishment seized the bar- 


OOS 


SNS ee 


might have escaped ; but here, too, there were 
converts not yet baptized ; besides, the dying 
might, in the hour of agony, desire the ordi- 
nances; and both, therefore, remain. They 
exhort the combatants to fear God: they bend 
over the dying to give them baptism, and 
claim their spirits as redeemed. Success was 
with the Mohawks—the Jesuits’ priests are 
now their prisoners, to endure all the tortures 


barians. At length, drawing near, they dis- / which the ruthless fury of a raging multitude 


charged at him a flight of arrows. All gashed 
and rent by wounds, he still continued to 
speak with surprising energy,—now inspiring 
fear of the divine anger, and again, in gentle 
tones, yet of a more piercing power than the 
whoops of the savages, breathing the affec- 
tionate messages of mercy and grace. Such 
were his actions till he received a death blow 
from a halbert. The victim to the heroism of 
charity died—the name of Jesus on his lips: 
the wilderness gave him a grave, the Huron 
nation were his mourners. By his religious 
associates it was believed that he appeared 
twice after his death, youthfully radiant in the 
sweetest form of celestial glory; that, as the 
reward for his torments, a crowd of souls, 
redeemed from purgatory, were his honoring 
escort into heaven. 

« Not a year elapsed, when, in the dead of 
a Canadian winter, a party of a thousand Iro- 
quois fell, before dawn, upon the little village 
of St. Ignatius. It was sufficiently fortified, 
but only four hundred persons were present, 
and there were no sentinels. The palisades 
were set on fire, and an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the sleeping inhabitants followed. 
The village of St. Louis was alarmed; and 
its women and children fly to the woods, 
while eighty warriors prepare a defence. A 
breach is made in the palisades; the enemy 
enter, and a group of Indian cabins becomes 
a slaughter-house. In this village resided 
Jean de Brebeuf, and the younger and gen- 
tler, yet not less patient, Gabriel Lallemand. 
The character of Brebeuf was firm beyond 
every trial;—his virtue had been nursed in 
the familiar sight of death. Disciplined by 
twenty years’ service in the wilderness work, 
he wept bitterly for the sufferings of his con- 
verts, but for himself he exulted in the pros- 


pect of martyrdom. Both the missionaries ‘ 


could invent. Brebeuf was set apart on a 
scaffold; and, in the midst of every outrage, 
rebuked his persecutors, and encouraged his 
Huron converts. They cut his lower lip and 
his nose ; applied burning torches to his body ; 
burned his gums, and thrust hot iron down 
histhroat. Deprived of his voice, his assured 
countenance and confiding eye still bore wit- 
ness to his firmness. The delicate Lallemand 
was stripped naked, and enveloped from head 
to foot with bark, full of rosin. Brought into 
the presence of Brebeuf, he exclaimed: “ We 
are made a spectacle unto the world, and to an- 
gels, and to men.” The pine bark was set on 
fire, and, when it was in a blaze, boiling water 
was poured on the heads of both the missiona- 
ries. The voice of Lallemand was choked by 
the thick smoke ; but, the fire having snapped 
his bones, he lifted his hands to heaven, implor- 
ing the aid of Him who is an aid to the weak. 
What need of many words? Brebeuf was 
scalped while yet alive, and died after a tor- 
ture of three hours; the sufferings of Lalle- 
mand were prolonged for seventeen hours. 
The lives of both had been a continual hero- 
ism; their deaths were the astonishment of 
their executioners. 

«It may be asked, if these massacres quench- 
edenthusiasm. I answer, that the Jesuits never 
receded one foot; but, as in a brave army, new 
troops press forward to fill the places of the 
fallen, there were never wanting heroism and 
enterprise in behalf of the cross and French 
dominion. 

«For the succeeding years, the illustrious 
triumvirate Allonez, Dablon and Marquette, 
were employed in confirming the influence of 
France in the vast regions that extend from 
Green Bay to Lake Superior, mingling happi- 
ness with suffering, and winning enduring 
glory by their fearless perseverance. For to 
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what inclemencies, from nature and from man, 
was each missionary among the barbarians 
exposed. He defies the severity of climate, 
wading through water or through snows, with- 
out the comfort of fire; having no bread but 
pounded maize, and often no food but the un- 
wholesome moss from the rocks; laboring in- 
cessantly ; exposed to live, as it were, without 
nourishment, to sleep without a resting place, 
to travel far, and always incurring perils, to 
carry his life in his hand ; or rather daily, and 
oftener than every day, to hold it up as a tar- 
get, expecting captivity, death from the toma- 
hawk, tortures, fire. And yet the simplicity 
and freedom of life in the wilderness had their 
charms. The heart of the missionary would 
swell with delight as under a serene sky, and 
with a mild temperature, and breathing a pure 
air, he moved over waters as transparent as the 
most limpid fountain. Every encampment of- 
fered his attendants the pleasures of the chase. 
Like a patriarch, he dwelt beneath a tent; 
and of the land through which he walked, he 
was the master, in the length of it, and in 
the breadth of it, profiting by. its produc- 
tions, without the embarrassment of owner- 
ship. How often was the pillar of stones 
like that where Jacob felt the presence of 
God! How often did the ancient oak, of 
which the centuries were untold, seem like 
the tree of Mambre, beneath which Abraham 
broke bread with Angels! Each day gave 
the pilgrim a new site for his dwelling, which 
the industry of a few moments would erect, 
and for which nature provided a floor of green, 
inlaid with flowers. On every side clustered 


beauties which art had not spoiled, and could 
not imitate.” 

On page 161 the historian draws a touch- 
ing picture of the death of Father Marquette, 
the discoverer of the Mississippi. Juliet was 
the French envoy who accompanied his ex- 
pedition. ‘Juliet returned to Quebec, to an- 
nounce the discovery (of a great river), of 
which the fame, through Talon, quickened 
the ambition of Colbert; the unaspiring Mar- 
quette remained to preach the gospel to the 
Miamis, who dwelt in the north of Illinois, 
round Chicago. Two years afterwards, sail- 
ing from Chicago to Mackinaw, he entered a 
little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar 
he said mass after the rites of the Catholic 
Church; then, begging the men who con- 
ducted his canoe to leave him alone for a half 
hour: 


‘in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.’ 


« At the end of the half hour they went to 
seek him, and he was no more. The good 
missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen 
asleep on the margin of the stream that bears 
his name. Near its mouth, the canoemen dug 
his grave in the sand. Ever after, the forest 
rangers, if in danger, on lake Michigan would 
invoke. his name. The people of the west 
will build his monument.” 

Inu conclusion of this imperfect sketch, the 
writer would beg leave to state, that he is not 
a Jesuit, nor ever will be. P. F. 


DEATH OF BISHOP ENGLAND. 


“© Now I am ready for the call.” 


Arter the final settlement of all his temporal concerns, perceiving his end to be near at 
hand, he ordered his attendants to lay him out in the suit of vestments, in which, according to 
the custom of the Church, his body was to be buried. This last sad office completed, folding 
his arms over his breast, in a full, clear voice, he said, « Now I am ready for the call.” 


Turn, mortal, for a moment turn, 
From this world’s vanity, 

And, at the just man’s death bed, learn 
Life’s only aim—to die! 
Vor. I.—No. 9. 


They pressed around the sick man’s bed 
To catch the words of doom : 
«‘ Earthly hope and aid are fled ; 
Christian ! thine hour is come.” 
31 
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With awe and grief all hearts sank down, 
As faltering fell that word ; 

All,—save thy dauntless heart alone, 
Brave soldier of the Lord! 


‘‘ Bring forth my priestly robes,” he said,— 
That spirit high and brave ; 

And the living Christian was arrayed 
In the garments of the grave ! 


And then with dauntless brow and tone 
No terror could appal, 
‘«‘ Now, Lord,” he said, “thy will be done, 
I’m ready for the call.” 
* +s ~ 7 7 * * 
The hour is come! Bow down to earth, 
For a light is on his brow,— 
A smile of more than mortal birth,— 
Angels are with him now ! " 


The same in life, in death the same, 
His parting spirit spoke,— 

Murmured his Master’s holy name, 
And—in His bosom woke! 


Earth’s chivalry hath nought to vie 
With this heroic death ; 

With the meek strength of piety, 
The courage born of faith! 


Then, mortal, for a moment turn 
From this world’s vanity, 

And at this just man’s death-bed learn 
Life’s aim—like him to die. 


And pray, that in thine agony, 
Such grace to thee may fall, 
To lead his life on earth, and be 
As “ready for the call.” E. 


Translated from the French. 


THE CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 


No. 


T\HERE is no dogma in the Catholic Church, 
there is not, indeed, a prevailing usage 
connected with her strict discipline, whose 
roots are not to be traced in the depths of hu- 
man nature, and which do not, consequently, 
mingle with those universal opinions that, 
with slight variations, are prevalent at all 
times and among all nations. The discussion 
of this proposition in all its bearings would be 
highly entertaining and instructive. We will 
confine ourselves, however, to the sujet 
placed at the head of this article. It is an 


i 


ceremony. There is no system of legislation 
upon the face of the earth on this subject, 
which has not imposed some restraint upon 
the priesthood, and which, in regard to men 
generally, has not required abstinence of this 
kind, more or less rigid, to accompany pray- 
ers, sacrifices, and solemn ceremonies. The 
Hebrew priest was forbidden to marry a wo- 
man who had been divorced, and the high 
priest could not even marry a widow. (Lev. 
xxi. 7,9, 13.) From the Talmud we learn 
that he was forbidden to have more than one 


opinion common to men in all ages, in all wife, although polygamy was tolerated in all 
places, and of all religions, that in the virtue of / other persons, and all were required to be 
CONTINENCE, there is something of a heavenly ( pure who entered the sanctuary. The Egyp- 
character, which exalts man, and renders him (tian priests were allowed to have but one 
acceptable to the Deity ; and that, by a necessary ) wife; and among the Greeks the hierophant 
consequence, even lawful indulgence, is either | was required to preserve his celibacy, and to 
in conflict with, or repugnant to every sacer- ) observe the strictest continence. (Potter’s 
dotal function, every religious act, every holy ‘ Greek Antiquities.) 
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Origen informs us to what means the hiero- 
phant resorted to enable him to keep his vow; 
whereby antiquity distinctly admits not only 
the vital importance of continence in the ex- 
ercise of the sacerdotal functions, but also the 
insufficiency of human nature, when thrown 
exclusively upon its own resources. (Contra 
Celsum, cap. 7. Plin. Hist. Nat. cap.13.) The 


priests of Ethiopia, like those of Egypt, were 


recluses and observed celibacy. ( Bryant’s My- 
thology.) And Virgil distinguishes, in the 
Elysian Fields, the priest who had, during 
life, preserved his chastity : 


‘*Quique sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat.”’ 


At Athens the priestesses of Ceres, to whose 
office the laws attached the utmost import- 
ance, were chosen by the people, maintained 
at the public expense, devoted for life to the 
worship of the goddess, and were required to 
preserve the most rigid continence. Such 


were the sentiments of the known world. | 
Ages roll by, and we again find the same | 


sentiments prevailing in Peru. In what high 
estimation have not all the nations of the 


earth held virginity, and with what distin- ‘ 
guished honors have they crowned it? Al- ) 
though marriage is the natural state of man gen- | 
erally, and even a holy state, according to the 


received opinions of mankind ; yet we see aris- 


ing on all sides, a peculiar regard for the virgin, \ 


we look upon her as a superior being; and 
when she loses that quality,even by marriage, 
we feel as if she had been degraded. Women 


who were betrothed in Greece, owed a sacri- ‘ 


fice to Diana for the expiation of that kind of 
profanation of their virginity. Peculiar mys- 
teries were established by law at Athens in 


nla 


These same vestals have been found in other 
nations, from India to Peru, in which latter 
country it is somewhat remarkable, that the 
violation of their vow is punished in the same 
‘manner as at Rome. Virginity in Peru was 
considered as sacred in its character, and in 
\ that regard equally agreeable to the emperor 
) and to the divinity. 

And Mahomet, the voluptuous legislator of 
) Asia, has said, that “the disciples of Jesus 
preserve their virginity, although not required 








nates 


———~ 


to do so, in order to render themselves accept- 
) able to God. The daughter of Josaphat pre- 
served her virginal purity, by the inspiration 
) of heaven; she believed in the words of her 
Lord and in the Scriptures. She was among 
the number of those who were obedient.’ 
(Alcoran, ch. 56, 57.) Whence proceeds this 
universal sentiment? Whence did Numa learn 
that to render his vestals holy and venerable, 
it was necessary to enjoin virginity? How 
is it, that Tacitus, anticipating the peculiar 
language of our theologians, should speak to 
us of that venerable Occia, who had presided 
, over the college of the vestals for fifty-seven 
years with eminent sanctity? And whence 
was derived that general opinion among the 
Romans, that if a vestal availed herself of the 
privilege granted by the laws, of marrying 
after thirty years of service, ‘those marriages 
were never happy ?” 

If from Rome we transport ourselves to 
China, we find there religious women observ- 
ing the vows of virginity. Their dwellings 
are embellished with inscriptions which they 
receive from the emperor himself, and is a 
privilege restricted to those who have remain- 
\ ed virgins during forty years. There are re- 
_ ligious orders, male and female in China and 


relation to this religious ceremony. The wo- (in Mexico. What wonderful uniformity among 
men conformed to them strictly, and dreaded nations so different in manners, character, lan- 
the wrath of the goddess if they neglected / guage, religion and climate! But there is a 
them. ‘ fact yet more astonishing. It was a prevail- 

We find virgins consecrated to God inevery / ing opinion among the nations of antiquity, 
country, and in every age of the human family. that the divinity assumed flesh from time to 


What is there in the annals of nations more time, and appeared in the human form to in- 
illustrious than the vestal virgins? With the {struct or to comfort man. These visitations 


worship of Vesta, the Roman empire flour- 
ished; with its neglect it perished. In the 
temple of Minerva the sacred fire was pre- 
served in Athens, as at Rome, by virgins. 


were called theophanies by the Greeks, and in 
the sacred books of the Brahmins are styled, 
avatars. Now these same books proclaim 
that whenever a god thus condescends to visit 
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the world, he becomes incarnate in the womb art the honor of our people: for thou hast 
of a virgin, without any congress of the / done manfully, and thy heart has been strength- 
sexes. And the ancient Hebrews had the ‘ ened, because thou hast loved chastity, and after 
same idea of their future Messiah. Accord- | thy husband hast not known any other: there- 
ing to the Japanese, their great god Xaca ‘ fore the hand of the Lord hath strengthened 
was born of a queen who never had inter- ) thee, and therefore thou shalt be blessed for- 
course with any man. ‘The Maceniques, a ever.’”? And does a woman then who mar- 
people of Paraguay, who dwell upon the bor- ) ries a second time sin against chastity? Cer- 
ders of the great lake Zorayas, informed the ( tainly not; but she renounces the sanctity of 
missionaries that «formerly a woman of ex- ) widowhood. In the Veda the marriage of a 
quisite beauty gave birth, in the same man- widow is nowhere mentioned ; and the law of 
ner, to a beautiful child, who, upon arriving ) India excludes the son of such second mar- 
at the age of manhood, wrought extraordinary riage from collateral succession. Menu cries 
miracles in the world, until at length, in the ) out to his disciples: ‘* Avoid the son of a wo- 
presence of a large number of his disciples, he man who has been married a second time !” 
ascended into the heavens, and transformed? And while I am reflecting upon these les- 
himself into the sun which we behold.”” The sons of venerable Asia, Kolbe informs me, 
Chinese extend this doctrine. According to? that among the Hottentots the woman who 
them, “ Saints, sages and liberators of people marries a second time, is obliged to cut off 
should spring from a virgin. Thus was born‘ one of her fingers. Among the Romans there 
Heou-tsi, chief of the dynasty of the Tcheou. )} was the same honor for widowhood, the same 
Kiang- Yuen, his mother, who had conceived by repugnance to second marriages, even during 
the operation of Chang-ty, brought forth her first ( the decline of the empire, when the severity 
born without labor and without stain.”” The ¢ of ancient morals had almost entirely disap- 
Chinese poets exclaim: ‘* Wonderful prodigy, { peared. We behold Valeria, the widow of 
divine miracle, Chang-ty has only to will. O ? Maximian, when her hand was sought by 
grandeur! O sanctity of Kiang-Yuen, far Maximin, declare that “it is wholly inexcu- 
from her be all pain and all blemish !” (sable and unprecedented, that a lady of her 
Next to virginity, widowhood has been every ‘ family and rank should marry a second time.” 
where respected by men ; and what seems to / But no writer has expressed this sentiment 
be very remarkable, is, that in the numberless (of the Romans with more feeling and pro- 
eulogiums pronounced upon this state by wri- ( priety than Propertius, in the last of his ele- 
ters of every kind, no praise is bestowed upon ( gies. A Roman lady of high distinction and 
the care displayed for the interests of children, ) prudence, whose maiden name was Cornelia, 
although it is an important consideration ; it ( and who took the name of Paula from her 
is the sanctily of the state alone which is eu- husband, was at the point of death. It ap- 
logised, and that seems to overshadow md dene that her premature fate had created 
questions of civil polity. The opinions = quite a sensation. The poet who wished to 
2 


) 


the Hebrews in relation to the importance of ( celebrate the virtues of Paula, gives to his 
marriage and the ignominy attached to bar-) elegy a dramatic form. It is Paula who ap- 
renness are well known; and in their es-( pears,—it is Paula who speaks and who ad- 
timation the chvicest benediction was that$dresses her husband. The poet is concealed 


of the perpetuation of families. Why then 
those exalted eulogies bestowed upon Judith 
“for having united chastity with strength, and 
for having passed one hundred and five years 
in the house of Manasses, her husband, with- 
out having given him any suceessors? All 
the people whem she had saved, blessed her 
with one voiee, saying: ‘Thou art the glory 
of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 


by that amiable shadow. The sorrowing wife 
sees at one glance the nuptial and funereal 
torches. She swears by her ancestry, and by 
all that she holds sacred, that her conscience 
reproaches her for no fault between those two 


periods : 
‘* Viximus insignes inter utramque facem.”’ 


She places all her glory in this only love, and 
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in that faith which she had pledged to her be- ent with themselves, and with sound sense. 
loved Paulus, once and forever. I have only ) But I return to the eternal principle of the 
quitted thy bed for the funeral bier, let it be ( human race: “that nothing is more agreeable 
engraven on my monument: she had but one to the Divinity than continence ; and that not 
husband! And turning to her daughter, she , only all sacerdotal functions, but every sacrifice, 
says, My daughter, imitate thy mother, and ‘ every prayer, every religious act, requires pre- 
bestow your hand but once in marriage. parations more or less conformable to that ex- 
alted virtue.” 
«« Jungor, Paule, tuo sic discessura cubili; |? We have seen what conditions were im- 
In lapide hoc, uni juncta fuisse legar. (posed upon the Hebrew priests before they 
Fac, teneas unum, nos imitata, virum.”’ ) were permitted to enter into the sanctuary. 
) And among the pagans the same restraints 
But this sentiment, the universality of which \ were imposed upon those who were merely 
we have already admired, prevails at this day ( initiated in the sacred mysteries. Before ad- 
in China, to the same extent that it formerly ‘ mission they were required to observe conti- 
obtained in Rome. There, widowhood is hon- ; nence, and even the marital privileges were 
ored to such an extent that we meet with tri- ( suspended. The Romans who were to offer 
umphal arches, raised to preserve the memory ‘ up sacrifice were subjected to the same pre- 
of women who have remained widows. M./ paration, and it was the law at Jerusalem. 
de Guigues, the estimable voyager and wor- ‘ Whence this wonderful accord? 
thy inheritor of a name illustrious in letters, ) All the world knows the general spirit of 
who describes these customs, indulges in phi- ‘Islamism. Nevertheless Mahomet required 
losophic reflections upon this, which appears | his followers to separate themselves from their 
to him a great contradiction in the human ( wives on festival days, and even during the 
mind. ‘ How does it happen,” says he, “that ) whole time of their pilgrimage. He proclaims 
the Chinese, who regard the want of posterity { to them: «O ye believers in God, if you have 
as a great misfortune, at the same time honor approached your wives, purify yourselves before 
the celibacy of their daughters? How can / prayer.’”? The Hindoo, who desires to observe 
we reconcile ideas so incompatible? But) the feast of Nerpoutirounal (in honor of fire), 
such are men,” &c. Alas! this is but a re- is required to fast and to abstain from his 
cital of the litanies of the eighteenth century ; ‘ wife. 
and it is difficult to escape this seductive rea-) Every body knows the kind of Lent pre- 
soning. And Montesquieu, in complaisance scribed in the worship of Ceres, of Bacchus, 
to the errors with which he was surrounded, ) and of Isis, and classic memories have not 
has the weakness to say: “that Christianity ( forgotten the complaints which the amatory 
checks the growth of population by exalting poets have addressed to these exacting deities. 
virginity, by honoring the state of widow- Ovid complains seriously that the mistresses 
hood, and by encouraging the restraints upon ‘of Tibullus were unable to prolong his life by 
second marriages.” But in the same volume ( occasionally depriving themselves of his com- 
of the same work, escaping, I know not by ‘ pany: he is tempted to question the existence 
what means, from that unhappy influence, and } of those gods who permitted good men to die ; 
speaking in the strength of his own sound ‘ and he says, at length, live a virtuous life, and 
understanding, he openly proclaims this great your death will be holy. In other passages 
axiom in morals and political economy: “that ( he speaks of the general mortification of the 
public continence is naturally connected with appetites which precede the annual feasts of 
the propagation of the species.” Nothing is( Ceres; he seems to forget everything else, 
clearer. There is no necessity for explaining which he regards as mere accessories. Bac- 
human contradictions on this subject, for there ( chus, the jolly god, is nevertheless on this 
are, in fact, none to explain. Those nations point as exacting as Ceres. Upon the eve of 
which promote population and at the peran en: Bacchanalian mysteries, Hercules and 
time honor continence, are perfectly consist- ' Omphale submitted to the rigor of the law; 
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for the next day, at early dawn, they are to be 
pure for the sacrifice; and this poetic narra- 
tive is founded upon universal tradition, and 
upon the sacred laws of the most civilized 
nations. The Athenian women admitted to 
the celebration of the mysteries, swore so- 
lemnly first, that they believed, and then, that 


extremity of the new continent, that it is a 
crime to neglect the observance of continence 
for twenty-four hours preceding the ceremony 
of the calumet. 

Antiquity does not say to the man who ap- 
proaches her altars: Examine yourself care- 
fully. If you have unfortunately killed, robbed, 


they had nothing to reproach themselves with, ( calumniated or defamed any person, withdraw. 


and that they were in the condition of body pre- 
scribed by the law. Demosthenes has preserved 


No. While engaged about her gods and her 
altars, it seems there is no thought but of a 


the form of this oath. The philosophers speak | single vice, and a single virtue: 


the same language with the poets. The sage 
Plutarch requires the observance of continence 
for some time previous to the offering of sa- 
crifice.* Demosthenes is yet more rigid: * For 
my own part,”’ he says, ‘I am persuaded that 
he who approaches the altars, or places his 
hands upon holy things, should not only have 
been chaste for a certain number of days, but 
that he should have been so during his whole 
life, and never have been subjected to vile in- 
dulgences.” 

The belief on this point was so deeply 
rooted in all minds, that a preliminary and 
rigorous continence was exacted from those 
who were to be initiated into ceremonies the 
most scandalous, and mysteries the most in- 
famous. Proof of this may be found in the 
affair of the Bacchanals at Rome, so beautifully 
related by Livy. 

Such was the universal opinion of the an- 
cient world. The navigators of the fifteenth 
century found them prevailing among the 
people of a new hemisphere. At Peru they 
celebrate on the first day of the new moon 
after the equinox in September, the solemn 
feast of the Cancu ; which is a religious puri- 
fication of the soul and body, and the prepara- 
tion for itis the same. And while those nations 
which have already advanced to a certain stage 
of civilization thus unite with those of the old 
continent to teach us the universal dogma, the 


Huron and the Iroquois, scarcely worthy of 


the name of man, proclaim from the other 


_* Hyay oo vipa renews #9 erromeévoss eFeuraxbnrécv 
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‘*Vos quoque abesse procul jubeo, discedite ab aris, 
Queis tulit hesterna gaudia nocte Venus.”’ 


Jerusalem, Memphis, Athens, Rome, Be- 
nares, Quito, Mexico, and the rude wigwams 
of the American forests, elevate their united 
voices to proclaim the same dogma. Can 
this eternal idea, common to so many different 
nations, and which are wholly disparted, be 
anything but natural? Does it not appertain 
necessarily to the spiritual essence of our na- 
ture? Ifthe idea be not innate, whence have 
all men derived it? And this theory appears 
the more divine in its principle, since it con- 
trasts so singularly with the practical morals 
of corrupt antiquity, which seduced man into 
every kind of disorder, without ever having 
been able, even in its wildest excesses, to ef- 
face from his understanding the laws written in 
letters divine. A learned English geographer 
has said on the subject of eastern manners, 
that “chastity is held in slight estimation 
among the oriental nations; and their moral- 
ity on this subject is so relaxed, that the com- 
merce of the two sexes is looked upon as the 
use of certain meats.” Now these eastern 
manners are precisely the manners of the an- 
cients, and will always be the manners of un- 
christian countries. Those who are familiar 
with classic authors and with certain monu- 
ments of art which still survive, will perceive 
that there is no exaggeration in the assertion 
of the Abbé Feller: that “paganism in one 
half century presents to our view infinitely 
more enormous excesses than we observe in 


© tye v0 civ vieTe Kal Tov UavoY EY Mires Stutvevs,) all the Christian monarchies since the estab- 
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lishment of Christianity.” Yet in the midst 
of this profound and universal corruption we 
trace one truth not less universal and alto- 
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gether inexplicable in such a state of morals, nary? Whence or how did the Romans of 
and that is, that one man is made for one woman. that age derive the idea of the integrity of 
At Rome, under the emperors, when women, marriage, and of the natural alliance between 
as Seneca justly remarks, no longer counted chastity and the altar? Where did they learn 
the years by the succession of consuls, but by ) that a virgin daughter of a divorced man, 
that of their husbands, two distinguished men, / although born in lawful marriage, and person- 
Pollio and Agrippa disputed the honor of fur- ! ally above all reproach, was nevertheless less 
nishing a vestal to the state. The daughter of fitted for the altar? It must be that these 
Pollio was preferred solely because her mother ( ideas spring from a principle natural to man, 
had never had more than one husband, while ) as ancient as man, and are, in fine, a part of 
Agrippa had impaired the dignity of his house ( man. 

by a divorce.” Is not this most extraordi- 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


WHEN robed in clouds of golden light, A lovelier world, where ruder sound, 
The sun descends the western sky, Breaks not the spirit’s deep repose, 
Sweet solemn thought fills all my soul, Than the lone note of some sad bird, 
And earthly passions in me die ; Which gently through the stillness flows. 
My lightened spirit seems to rise, 
Unburdened by life’s smallest care, Then may the angels walk the earth, 
Till all within is hushed and still, For such an hour, so calm, so still, 
As in those upper realins of air. Recalls the time when first careered 

Yon orb by its Creator’s will; 
Then as the twilight fades away, And saw the young earth’s wide expanse, 
And night’s dark flag is slow unfurled, Dimmed not, as now, by sin and woe. 
The moonlight seems a softer day, But thronged by angel forms who sang 
Just dawning o’er a lovelier world— All love, all happiness below. 

vs 


THE WCODEN CROSS. 


BY C. SCHMID. 
Translated from the French. 


CuapTer XIII. of the premium, and everybody admired his 
justice. 
Frederick was to have the first prize. 
HE following Sunday, after having heard ) «« What do you wish me to give you,” asked 
the testimony of the schoolmaster, of the (his mother, ‘a pretty wooden gun, a book 
parents of the children themselves, the pastor ) with beautiful pictures, or a fat chicken?” 
named those whom he thought most deserving ( At the words “fat chicken,” all the chil- 
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dren burst out laughing. After a moment’s 
hesitation, Frederick chose the chicken, to 
the great astonishment of his young friends. 
«< What will you do with that chicken ?” said 
they. ‘I will give it to poor mother Agnes, 
who is old and blind, and who has only bread 
to eat, and not always enough of that.”— 
“Good! good! Frederick,” exclaimed at the 
same time all the little boys ; « you are better 
than we, for we did not think of the misery 
of this good mother Agnes, and we would 
have chosen the book or the gun.” “The 
gun,” remarked Frederick, “is a very pretty 
play-thing, but it is only a toy, and old grand- 
mother Agnes stands more in need of food than 
Ido of play. I would like the book better than 
the.gun, because I would find, I am sure, some 
good lessons in a book which my parents 
would give me; but, before looking for new 
lessons of virtue, it is necessary first to practise 
those which they have already given me, and 
to assist my neighbor as soon as I am able.” 

Every one then approved the choice and 
praised the generous sentiments of Frederick. 
All the children, girls and boys, who were to 
have premiums, asked as a favor that their 
parents would not give them useless toys, 
but things which they might present to old 
Agnes, and which would be of use to her. 
Upon this all the mothers and grand-mothers 
consulted together, and designated the objects, 
which they made haste to bring to the place. 
They were a frock, a cloak, stockings, shoes, 
handkerchiefs, bread, beer, cheese, eggs, but- 
ter, oil, flour, and a variety of other things. 
Sophia wished also to join to the promised 
chicken, a pair of sheets which she had fin- 
ished the day before. At last, they multiplied 
the premiums so much that all the children 
obtained something, and that there was where- 
with to clothe and nourish the poor old blind 
woman for a long time. 

When all the prizes were distributed, the 
children started off to carry them to old mo- 
ther Agnes. The most active ran on before ; 
the others followed as fast as they could; but 





wished to cause an agreeable surprise to the 
old woman, who, before being blind, had car- 
ried in her arms and held upon her lap every 
child in the village. ‘The door was a-jar; 
they saw Agnes kneeling before an old coun- 
try chair; she was praying: the noise of the 
youngsters running to her hut had not dis- 
turbed her attention; she believed that they 
were after some amusement. Agnes prayed 
in a loud voice, not thinking that they were 
listening: «« O my God,” said she, raising to- 
wards heaven her wrinkled hands and her 
lack-lustre eyes, from which flowed tears of 
affliction, ««O my God, when you judge that 
I have suffered enough, take me out of this 
world. My age and infirmities do not permit 
me to labor ; I am seventy years old, and quite 
blind; I have lost my husband, my children, 
all my family; I have no more friends. I am 
no longer useful to any body; no one pities 
me; Iam not able to do any thing. If per- 
sons would but give me a small part of what 
they spend for dainty dishes, for vain show, 
for children’s toys, there would be enough to 
support many poor like myself; but they like 
better to satisfy their own miserable appetites, 
and they let me perish. Since yesterday, I 
am languishing for want of food, I am dying 
with hunger; O God of mercy, shorten my 
sufferings and take me from this world !” 

At these words, letting her arms fall upon 
the chair, and leaning her head upon her arms, 
she remained silent, and they heard nothing 
afterwards but sobs and moans. 

«« Ah!” said the children softly, «* how much 
reason had Frederick to think of this poor 
woman! Without him, she must have per- 
ished. To-morrow morning she would be 
dead, and it would be our fault. Make haste, 
hurry,” cried they to Frederick, who was now 
approaching. Sorrow and compassion had 
succeeded the joy that before lighted up their 
youthful countenances. “ Agnes,” said Fred- 
erick, ‘you are praying to God, and God and 
our parents send us to your assistance. We 
bring you something, because our pastor said 


they who reached the cabin first, waited for) that we were good. There is, for my share, a 
Frederick, who was to be their speaker: he ) pair of sheets and a fat chicken which mother 
was still far behind, holding his little sister by | asks you to accept.” After Frederick, each 
the hand. They waited for him with anxiety, ) one presented his offering, contenting himself 


but without saying a word, because they ( 


with saying what it was. In an instant, the 
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old table was covered, and the little girls ar- Arrived at the place, the children presented 
ranged the linens and clothes in the worm- / Agnes to the good pastor; then they made 
eaten chest. “Get up, Agnes,” said Freder- (her sit down, and all the parents came to pro- 
ick. “I have no more strength, my child.” {mise her their care and assistance, which 
<* Well, then, we will help you.” There were (should never more be wanting. When they 
in this band of children some boys and girls of {learned the poor woman’s distress, of which 
eleven or twelve years of age. These, stronger ( they had been ignorant, because she had made 
than the others, assisted the old woman to | known her afflictions only to her Creator, a 
rise, and sit down. It was only a weakness (tear started from every eye, for all respected 
caused by hunger and the earnestness with and loved the virtuous Agnes ; and the vene- 
which she prayed. Agnes could not believe rable pastor, raising his voice, pronounced 
what she heard. ‘“ What!” said she at last, | these words, which left a deep impression on 
“God has cast upon my misery a look of ) every heart: «‘ My dear parishioners, a wo- 
mercy! At the very moment in which I im- ( man still young and a child but eight years of 
plored his assistance you bring me so many ) age have given to all of us an excellent les- 
things!” «Yes, Agnes,” replied several (son of charity. In offering to Frederick a 
voices with eagerness, “ yes, we bring you ( gun, a book, or a fat chicken, Sophia had her 


all these to-day, and we will endeavor to be- (views. This lady, a worthy pupil of the 
come more virtuous, and bring you as many ( pious Madam De Linden, had already, be per- 


more every Sunday, and then we will come 


every day in the week to ask you if you want 


any thing, to do your errands, to walk with 
you a little, and to lead you to the church, 
because from this the road is bad.” 

Agnes wished to go upon her knees to 
thank God for the aid which he in his infinite 
goodness had sent her; but her weakness 
obliged her to pray sitting. Then they gave 
her something to eat and drink; she did not 
take much nourishment for fear it might make 


suaded of it, thought of the good and poor 
Agnes, and she hoped that her son would have 
the same thought. Frederick, notwithstand- 
ing his tender age, has behaved, like a good, 
a true Christian. All of you who have so 
generously followed the example of Sophia 
and Frederick, share also in their praises, and 
God will recompense you for your charity ; 
but for Sophia and Frederick, none of you 
would have dreamed of the unfortunate Ag- 
nes, and she was perishing with hunger, while 


her sick, and almost immediately she began ) you were rejoicing at the virtues of your chil- 
to cheer up. They told her how Frederick (dren. The first virtue of a Christian is chari- 


first thought of her, how all followed his ex- 
ample, and how their mothers had made a gift, 


‘ty, and you were going to give or promise 


toys to your children when your neighbor was 


each one according to her means. The good ‘dying at your door. Ah! my friends, before 
old woman still wept, but it was for joy: she / spending one penny for frivolous things, look 
begged the children to conduct her to the { well if there be not some one about you for 
church, that she might testify her gratitude to ) whom this penny may be necessary to obtain 
their parents, who were waiting for them ; a(a morsel of bread. Agnes,—after God, who 
little nourishment gave her sufficient strength ) directs all things,—it is to Sophia and Freder- 
to undertake this long walk. The twostrong- (ick that you are indebted for your preserva- 


est boys gave her their arms; some walked 
before to take away the stones which would 
have made her stumble. The rest surrounded 


tion.” 
After this, they led the good old Agnes to 
her home. The scenes of this day were ever 


her, forming a kind of retinue. Nothing was / after associated with feelings of the fondest 
more touching than to see all the children, 
with cheerful countenances, giving their as- 
sistance to this poor old blind woman, and 
rendering her a service which she never more 
hoped to receive on earth. 

Vou. I.—No. 9. 


recollection in the memories of the humble 
villagers ; and since that time they have man- 
ifested, on every occasion, those sentiments of 
affection and esteem so justly due to the fami- 
ly of William. 
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CuaprTer XIV. it reached a heap of straw ; immediately the 
fire burst forth with terrible violence. Gher- 
ald, pale and motionless with fright, trembled 
SHORT time had elapsed since the( in every limb; in an instant he was enveloped 
memorable day when the covetous Gas- ) in smoke. 
pard began his threats and prosecutions against / It was only.then that he opened the door to 
William. We may easily judge what indig- § save himself, uttering the most frightful cries. 
nation the hard-heartedness of that man ex- ) Excited by the fresh current of air, the flames 
cited in all the country. Every body would § spread rapidly in every direction ; the loft, re- 
cheerfully have lent the thousand crowns to ) duced to ashes, fell in; the roof tumbled with 
the honest debtor; but all were too poor. ( the half burnt beams, which carried down the 
Even by uniting their means, they could not) floor and communicated the fire to the stable 
have raised half the amount. and to the stalls, from which Gaspard was en- 
They vainly endeavored to appease the un- ) deavoring to drive the horses and cattle, where 
feeling Gaspard. An hour or two after the? an unlucky instinct kept them, notwithstand- 
departure of Sophia, who went to town to‘ ing all his efforts. 
sell the diamonds, of which she had not spoken) Exhausted with fatigue, and repelled by the 
to any one in the village, the hand of Divine ( flames, Gaspard rushed with desperation from 
Justice fell heavily upon the merciless cred- ) this furnace, tearing his hair, calling with a 
itor. stifled voice the neighbors to his help. The 
Gaspard had an only son, named Gherald, ) whole village resounded with the cry of fire ! 
whom he raised very badly. This boy, though ( The air rang with the monotonous sounds of 
twelve years old, never went to school, sel-' the deep-toned bell; women and children, 
dom to church, and was the only one in the ? wild with fear, ran from their homes and their 
neighborhood who railed at the Sunday meet- ‘school. The peasants left the fields, but, 
ings, because he did not become better by ) hearing that it was Gaspard’s property which 
them, and his irreligious father countenanced { was burning, they appeared less troubled. 
his raillery. “It is a punishment from heaven,” said 
“«‘ Bah,” this wicked man was used to say, (these honest fellows; «Gaspard has wished 
«« what do I care whether my son be pious and ) to reduce William and his family to beggary ; 
good, or not? Provided he knows how to ( to-morrow he was to sell their goods, and, be- 
hold, to-day Divine Justice has made him 


keep and increase his fortune, that will suf- 
fice. Iam not pious and devout myself, and ( penniless. He boasted that he was prosper- 


you see that I prosper more than all of you ) ous though not pious, and behold his prosper- 
who are so religious.” ity destroyed in an instant ; and in his misery 
He was repeating these blasphemous words ‘ he will not have even the courage and the 
whilst going out of his granary where he had? consolation which piety affords, unless he be 
left his son. Gherald, who had contracted the \ sincerely converted.” 
bad habits of his age, resolving to take a) Such was their language whilst they were 
smoke in private, set about striking a fire in‘ looking at the conflagration ; to render assist- 
order to light his pipe. A spark fell on some ) ance was impossible. Happily this property 
hay. Gherald did not perceive it immediate-{ was far enough from the other houses to pre- 
ly, but some moments after he saw more) vent the fire from extending to them. Be- 
smoke than twenty pipes like his own could ( sides, the village had no engines, and those of 
raise; instead of calling for help, he tried to) the neighboring villages had not yet arrived. 
extinguish the fire, which was still confined / At this moment came William, who had just 
to one or two bundles of fodder. heard of the misfortune of his enemy. Far 
But, as he moved a great deal, the motion ) from rejoicing at it, he was deeply afflicted. 
of his body and of his clothes produced the{ After having forbidden his children to leave 
effect of a current of air; a little flame arose, ) the shop, he ran with all haste, firmly resolved 
and, before he could smother it under his feet, ( to do all that he could for one of whose con- 


Chastisement and Conversion. 
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duct he had so much reason to complain. 
Gaspard, thinking only of the loss of his goods, 
which he esteemed above every thing else, ) « Beg the assistance of the Lord for me,” and 
even above his own life, struggled like a mad- / suddenly rushed into the burning house, in 
man in the hands of those who held him, and \ spite of those who endeavored to hold him. 
desired to rush into the midst of the flames, ) In the meanwhile, they led away Gaspard. 
that he might perish with his fortune. “ Car- The men, women, and children fell upon 
ry him to my house,” cried William ; «let ) their knees, and with clasped hands, with 
my house be his asylum ; is his son safe ?” their eyes fixed upon the door where they had 
In the general confusion, no body, not even ) lost sight of William, and from which at in- 
Gaspard, thought of Gherald. At the ques-? tervals issued vast clouds of smoke, every one 
tion of William, every countenance grew pale; ) began to pray with fervor. A moment after, 
it was a moment of intense anxiety, and during ) he appeared, bearing in his arms the fainting 
the mournful silence, they distinguished low | Gherald. 
cries that seemed to issue from a quarter) With what gratitude did all these good peo- 
already surrounded by the devouring element. ( ple thank the Almighty for having heard them, 
It was the voice of Gherald: dreading the ) and protected so generous a man, so perfect a 
anger of his father, and not supposing that ( Christian, who exposed himself to an awful 
the fire could reach him in a kind of vault in ) death to save the son of the only enemy he 
which he lay concealed, he did not perceive / had upon earth. 
the progress of the flames, which he thought} They gathered around William ; they praised 
would be easily extinguished. But when the ) him; they rejoiced to see him again. Wil- 
heat penetrated his hiding place, seized with { liam alone thought of Gherald. «Take care 
fright, he wished to leave it; but a heavy ) of him; endeavor to revive him, whilst I go 
cloud of smoke forced him to enter it again ’ to cool myself by bathing my wounds; and 
and quickly shut the door. make haste to carry him to his unfortunate 
Seeing himself caught in the midst of avast ( father, in order to console him.” 
furnace, from which it appeared impossible to) On again beholding his son, Gaspard expe- 
escape, this impious child turned, for the first ( rienced a feeling of joy; but soon reflecting 
time since a long while, his thoughts towards ) that it was Gherald who, remaining alone in 
God! O! how did he repent of having so the granary, had by some imprudence set it 
often blasphemed the holy name of his Cre- ) on fire, Gaspard drove him away with fury, 
ator; of having been disobedient; of having ) and it was necessary to remove from him his 
committed so many sins; and of not having, son, whom some of the neighbors took to their 


made the sign of the cross, he took an armful 
of wet hay ; he then said to those around him: 
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like his youthful comrades, profited by the )own home. After having several times at- 
pious lessons of the Sunday meetings! tempted in vain to calm his guest, William 
—«O my God!” he exclaimed, “I repent )saw that it would be better to give a free 
from the bottom of my heart; pardon me; do ( course to his first emotions, and content him- 
not let me die so frightful a death.” He) self with watching him. Thus passed the 
shouted with all the strength with which de- / rest of the day, and in the performance of this 
spair inspired him: “Help! help! I am in‘ pious duty did Sophia, on arriving, find her 
the little vault; I am going to be burned alive ? virtuous husband engaged. 
if you do not come to save me !” We have said that Margaret had rapidly 
His cries were indistinctly heard. «* Quick,” ) recounted to her what had occurred in her 
cried William, “throw some water over my (absence. When she had returned to the shop 
body ; wet me from head to foot!” at the ) with this good friend, she called her husband 
same time he dipped into one of the buckets ( into the room, asked him if he was not hurt, 
of water which they had brought, his hand-) gave him the money which she brought, and 
kerchief, which he placed over his mouth; / placed the wooden cross in its accustomed sit- 
he put on his head, a little above his eyes, ) uation. 
another wet handkerchief; and, after having) —* Give me,” said William, “this money ; 
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it will be a balm for the affliction of Gaspard. / ceive how these people who, the day before, 
He is still incapable of turning his thoughts ) had not one cent to pay their creditor, sud- 
towards heaven ; but let us have patience ; in  denly found themselves in a situation not only 
the end, we will be the instruments of saving ) to pay him the whole sum in gold, but besides 


his soul, as I have rescued his son; to-day } 


this unfortunate being thinks only of earthly 
goods.” 

They returned together to Gaspard, whom 
Margaret and Thomas had not left. 

—‘ Look, neighbor,” said William, “ here 


to lend him twice as much. 

—* Well,” said Gaspard, at the same time 
thumbing the notes, «how does it happen that 
you so quickly acquired such a fortune ?” 

—‘* It comes to us,” replied William, from 
the generosity of a friend and patron whom 


are your thousand crowns; I am happy to pay ) we have never called upon in vain.” 


them to you at this moment.” 


At these words, he poured out upon the } 


—‘ Who is he, then?” asked Gaspard. 
—‘ 1 will make you acquainted with him if 


table the purse full of gold; the jingle of the ) you wish; he will be as good to you as to us, 


glittering pieces attracted the attention of the 
covetous Gaspard as the magnet attracts the 
steel. Their lustre charmed his eyes; his 
despair seemed to abate; he began to count 
them, and arrange them in equal piles. Then, 
having counted them once more, he put them 
in the purse, which he thrust into the pocket 
of his coat, covering it with his handkerchief, 
as if to hide it, and kept his left hand upon 
his pocket to defend his treasure. 





SS 


and to all of those who love him sincerely.” 
These words served only to increase the 
universal astonishment. Who is this friend, 
then, this rich and beneficent patron? was the 
question of every one. Itis not the lord of 
the village, whom they scarcely knew; could 
it be the prince? He is kind and gene- 
rous. . . . Sophia returns from the city; she 
may have told him her distress, and perhaps 
he has given her a great deal of money. Per- 


—“I thank you, neighbor William,” said ) haps William has been some time his garden- 


he; “I am very glad not to be obliged to sell 
your property. This assistance comes in the 
nick of time, as you see; but,” with a mourn- 
ful sigh, added he, “this will not restore me 
what I have lost.” 

Although he was by no means disinterested 
and charitable, Gaspard, however, had hon- 
esty. William and Sophia offered him the 
two notes of three thousand francs each, signed 
in their favor by the jewelier, which were as 
good as cash. 

—‘ These six thousand francs,” said they to 
him, *‘ will enable you to rebuild your proper- 
ty, and to buy horses and cattle. Take them; 
you will pay us a moderate interest, and if 
you freely put yourself and your fortune un- 
der the protection of God, at the end of some 
years, your misfortune will be completely re- 
paired.” 

Gaspard heard them, and looked at them 
with astonishment; he eyed the notes, read 
them over and over, and could not understand 
all this. Thomas and Margaret, and a crowd 
of persons who had come to inquire about 
Gaspard, and especially about William, had 


er, and may have had the opportunity of ren- 
dering him some great service, for which he 
is grateful; but why will he oblige Gaspard ? 

William, seeing the farmer a little pacified, 
wished to profit by the occasion to bring him 
to God, and added: 

—** Well, then, do you wish that I should 
go seek this friend always eager to assist his 
true friends?” 

—* Certainly,” answered Gaspard. 

— Wait a moment, and you will see him,” 
said William, running to his little parlor. 

Is this friend then in the house? thought the 
bystanders? Sophia has returned with neigh- 
bor Jerome only ; we have not taken notice of 
the arrival of any stranger; this is unintelligi- 
ble! 

William came back, holding above his head 
the wooden cross, upon which was fixed a 
brazen image of our Saviour. 

** Behold!” he exclaimed, “the faithful 
friend of all the afflicted who implore his aid. 
Never have his ears been closed to our suppli- 
cations, never has his heart been insensible to 
our tears. Gaspard, you have forgotten him 


heard their conversation, and could not con-\ too long, only thinking of the goods of this 
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world. You have been punished for your ? aversion, seeing himself for the first time the 
neglect by the loss of your goods; return ‘ object of universal joy and affection, found 
to him and he will return to you. He ever himself so happy from the new feelings which 
receives with infinite kindness the repenting ‘ he experienced, that, notwithstanding the de- 
sinner; it is he who has given me the means) struction of his property, he several times 
and the will to assist you, as I did at the very repeated, in the sincerity of his heart : 
instant when you were about to treat us so) —** Ah! this is the happiest day of my life ; 
ill. He said to me: ‘Gaspard wishes to for I am loved by my neighbors, and am go- 
ruin you; save him, for you are a Christian, ) ing to enter into the communion of the faith- 
and he is your neighbor.’ Gaspard, in the } ful.” 
name of God, who bids me render you good) After this affecting scene, William related 
for evil, I conjure you to be reconciled with ) the manner in which Sophia became the own- 
your Heavenly Father! I beseech you, for your ) er of the crucifix; then opening the wooden 
own sake. Ah! if you knew the sweets and) cross he explained the rest of the circum- 
consolations which a pious soul always finds ) stance. It is a visible aid from heaven, said 
in the bosom of her Creator, I would have no they to one another ; and each one approached 
reason to call you to him, you would fly to/in his turn to see and admire this simple 
him yourself.” wooden cross. They regarded it with a reli- 
William spoke with so much earnestness, / gious awe, and could not help admiring the 
so tender a charity animated his voice and his ) secret ways of Providence, who has always 
countenance, that every body was affected. ) means to assist the virtuous, and chastise the 
Gaspard himself, his eyes fixed upon the cru- | wicked, as was demonstrated by the discove- 


cifix, and yielding to his feelings, wept and 
sighed. 

—< Yes,” he at last exclaimed, throwing 
himself on his knees before the image of his 
Saviour, “ yes, I acknowledge that God has 
justly punished my impiety, my avarice, and 
my barbarity ; I renounce them for ever, and 
I promise, in the presence of this holy image, 
and of you, my dear neighbors, to use every 
effort to merit the mercy of God, and to atone 
for my sins.” 

Then William, putting the crucifix in the 
hands of his wife, raised Gaspard from his 
knees, and made him sit down; for, exhausted 
by so many different feelings, he seemed ready 
to faint. Every one came to speak to him, and 
to congratulate him. A joyful serenity played 
upon every countenance, and Gaspard, for 
whom till then they had felt an insuperable 


THE 





ry of the diamonds and by the destruction of 
Gaspard’s property. 

Filled with more Christian sentiments, Gas- 
pard asked for his son, and pardoned him 
without delay. Both were sincerely convert- 
ed, and God blessed their repentance and their 
labors. They repaired their losses, and mer- 
ited the esteem and affection of all. William, 
Sophia, and their children, continued to edify 
the village by their counsel and examples, and 
they never forgot the poor old Agnes, who 
lived a long time to enjoy the bounty of her 
charitable neighbors. 

The wooden cross has passed from generation 
to generation in the family of Sophia and Wil- 
liam ; the parents often show it to their chil- 
dren as a souvenir telling of the solicitude of 
God for those who walk faithfully in his holy 
ways, and place all their hopes in Him. 


END. 
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LINES ON WASHINGTON. 


To the memory of him who was “ First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
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BY GEORGE W. P. CUSTIS, OF ARLINGTON, 


«‘Frrst in War!” he drew his patriot brand, 
Not worlds to conquer, but a world to save; 
When peace and freedom blessed his native land, 
Returned his power into the hands that gave. 


Illustrious Man! could not ambition then, 

Tempt thee to turn against thy country’s breast, 
Thy victor sword? To be like other men, 

And hailed a hero with the laurelled rest? 


Ahno! Thy laurels were by virtues won, 
Pure and untarnished by a single shame, 
Freedom and glory claim their Washington,— 
Millions unborn will venerate thy name. 


*‘ First in Peace!” In our bright and early day, 
When constitution’s banner was unfurled, 

The civic chief! how wise his civic sway ! 
When a young empire dawned upon the world. 


‘«‘ First in a People’s hearts!” Aye, there enshrined, 
His fame and memory will never die ; 

But will instruct, adorn and bless mankind, 
Till time shall merge into eternity ! 


Called to his great reward, his race is run; 
Yet there’s a pure, a mild benignant ray, 
Gleams from the radiance of his setting sun, 

To light the future patriot on his way. 


What! tho’ nor bronze nor marble trophies grace, 
Nor the proud column lifts its towering head, 

Nor nation’s tribute marks the honored place 
Where rest the ashes of the mighty dead, 


Yet, as the future pilgrim journeys on 

Through this vast realm, he’ll view, with eye intent, 
The matchless glories of a Washington ; 

An empire’s self its hero’s monument. 
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LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Unver this heading the Dustin Review for May, 1842, contains a very able article, the object 
of which is to set forth the superior merits of Dr. Lingard’s History ; and in doing so, the re- 
viewer is led to consider and to expose the defects and errors of other writers of English His- 
tory, who in some respect or other, were incompetent for the task which they undertook. 
We lay before our readers copious extracts from his remarks, with a view to attract public 
attention to the best History of England that has ever appeared, and to aid, as far as we can, 
in exhibiting the egregious mendacity which characterizes the work of Hume, and banishing 
it from the catalogue of creditable records. The history which this illustrious falsifyer has 
given to the world, has already been discarded in England as an authority, and it is time that 
in this country also it should meet with the fate which it deserves. To place such a narrative 
in the hands of an inquirer after truth would argue either great ignorance or unpardonable 
malice. But this will be sufficiently seen in the subjoined excerpts. The reviewer opens his 
article with a reference to the histories that appeared before the Revolution, and after having 
shown that the Protestant writers subsequent to the Reformation were utterly devoid of that 
fearless love of truth and popular liberty, which distinguished their Catholic predecessors, he 
proceeds with the following observations. Ep. 


P to the Revolution no work had ap- 

peared worthy of the name of a history 
of England. Inthe reigns of Anne and George 
I., Echard published a history embodying the 
national annals from the Roman invasion to 
1688. As he wrote in the spirit of a High 
Churchman and ‘Tory, and therefore coincided 
with the prejudices of a vast body of the na- 
tion, he obtained considerable popularity. 
He was, however, soon superseded by Rapin, 
who in 1725 published his history, in seven- 
teen volumes, at the Hague. He was one of ( and inelegant ; an inveterate Tory, and could 
the French Protestants, whom the persecution | not be safely followed in the narration of any 
of 1685 drove to England. There he became ) transaction in which the pretensions of the 
tutor in some noble families. He attended ( crown and the liberties of the subject came 
William III. in his campaign in this country ; ) in collision. 
afterwards obtained a small pension from him,( Such was the state of English historical 
and retired to Wesel in the duchy of Cleves, ) literature when Hume entered the field. His 
where he commenced and finished his history. ( history has attracted so much attention that 
A few years after its publication at the Hague, \ we must notice it at greater length than any 
two translations appeared in England, by Tyn- ? of its predecessors. Hume, after the publica- 
dal and Kelly. In impartiality and accuracy | tion of the greater part of his essays and trea- 
it was far superior to any preceding history, ) tises, was in 1752 chosen librarian to the fa- 
and therefore maintained a high reputation culty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and having 
for along time; but Rapin being a foreigner, ) thus the command of a large library, and con- 
and residing abroad during its composition, ( sidering “the subject suited to every capa- 
was necessarily ignorant of many things which ) city,”’* he betook himself to writing the his- 
an English historian ought to have known. 
In 1744, Guthrie, a rank Tory, published *See an account of his life, by himself, p. 9. 


three folio volumes, which he hoped would 
eclipse the fame of Rapin’s; but he and they 
were soon forgotten. In 1747, Carte, a non- 
juring clergyman, published the first volume 
of a history of England; and in 1750, 1752, 
and 1755, a second, third, and fourth volume, 
which brought the history down only to 1654. 
In a knowledge of his subject, and particularly 
of the rolls of parliament, and other early re- 
cords, he was eminently superior to any of 
his predecessors; but he was prolix, diffuse, 
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tory of England. The first and second vol- 
umes, comprising the house of Stuart, appeared 
respectively in 1754 and 1756; and in the in- 
terval between the appearance of the two, he 


published his Natural History of Religion. 


In 1759 two more volumes followed, compris- 
ing the history of the house of Tudor; and in 
1761, two more, completing the series back 
to the Roman invasion. In 1763, he received 
an invitation from Lord Hertford, to attend 
him in his embassy to Paris, with a near pros- 
pect of being made secretary ; was soon after- 
wards appointed secretary, and in the sum- 
mer of 1765, on Lord Hertford’s coming to 
this country as lord lieutenant, was left there 
as chargé d’affaires, till the arrival of the Duke 
of Richmond, towards the end of the year. 
In 1767, he received the appointment of under- 
secretary of state, from Mr. Conway, which 
he held till 1769. He had acted as secretary 
to General St. Clair in 1746, in an incursion 
on the coast of France, and in 1747 and 1748, 
in his military embassy to the courts of Vienna 
and Turin. 

The fact of Hume’s having spent so much 
of his time in the composition of literary and 
philosophical essays was considered by many 
as a proof of his unfitness for the task of wri- 
ting a history of England. But this was the 
very sort of preparation that secured to him 
the fame which he acquired, as it imparted 
to his style a polish, brilliancy and beauty, 
which could not have been well attained dur- 
ing a long devotion to historical composition. 
Hume having acquired his style, had all that 
he wanted to write such a history as he wrote. 
In the composition of this work he deviated 
little from the track which he had so long 
pursued; it is from first to last evidently the 
work of an essayist and “philosopher,” who 
regarded truth as subordinate to effect, and 
looked to his own ends, personal and philoso- 


ed with “profound philosophical observa- 
tions,” and to acquire thereby both fame and 
profit, were the objects which he sought to 
attain. For this achievement his essay-writ- 
ing had admirably qualified him; and the or- 
dinary histories, and especially Carte’s, so far 
as it went, supplied the materials. By some 
he has been called the copyist of Carte; but 
it is of no importance what particular histor- 
ian he copied, since as he himself had not 
time or inclination to refer to the original 
sources of history, he must have copied some 
one.* He affected originality not as a histor- 
ian, but as a philosophical commentator on 
history; his acquaintance with English his- 
tory was too slight to enable him to set up as 
an original historian. He hunts out no origi- 
nal documents, ransacks no records, refutes 
no long-received statements on matters of fact, 
combats no prejudices, except after a popular 
fashion that exhibits no research, and that 
renders his opposition more pleasing than his 
silence or assent, and never scrutinizes the 
authorities which he cites ; for, as was well 
observed by an admirer of his,—who might 
exclaim, “with all thy faults, I love thee 
still,”—though the “ cabalistic array of names, 
and syllables, and figures, at the foot of his 
pages,’’ may “ betray the reader into a belief 
that the history has resulted from a careful 
comparison of testimonies,’’ yet on ‘a more 
minute examination of the authorities,” he 
will find that they were merely taken up at 
second-hand.f 

Hume has been eulogised for his knowledge 
of the human heart, as exhibited in his de- 


‘lineation of character. We confess that we 


could never see the justice of this eulogy, 
He certainly strings together very prettily 
antithetical catalogues of virtues and vices, 
merits and defects, and appends them to the 
names of James, Charles, &c., as the case 


phical, more than to any other sublunary ob- (may be.{ No doubt in the preparation of 
jects. To apologise for the misconduct of ‘these catalogues he exhibits an acquaintance 


the Stuarts, to write down the British consti- 
tution, as well as the Christian religion, or at 
least so much of both as were not then ad- 
mired by the higher orders of the state; to 
compose, in furtherance of these meritorious 
views, an agreeable, interesting, romantic, 


with the names of a great many good and bad 


* See the question how far he may be consid- 
ered a copyist of Carte, discussed in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,”’ vol. liii. p. 15. 

+ See Quart. Rev. vol. xxxiv. pp. 249-50, &c. 

See, for instance, the characters of James 
I. and Charles I. vol. y. p. 154, and vol. vii. 


saleable version of English history, interspers- ) p. 146. 
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qualities, and no small tact in his mode of ) ground to think that either the reasons which 
arranging them ; but who can place the slight- ‘ Hume has adduced, or indeed any other, were 
est reliance on the fidelity of his delineations? ) urged in opposition to the grant;” and it is 
And if they are not true, what is the use of (not improbable that if they had been urged, 
them? And in either case how can a histo- ) “the utterer would have been expelled, or 
rian be said to exhibit any extraordinary merit, (sent to the Tower; and it is certain that he 
merely because having the actions of his per- {would not have been heard with any degree 
sonages given, be guesses at some of the quali- Aa attention or even patience.”’* In short, it 
ties that probably tended to produce them? is only by the exquisite style of Hume and a 
This practice of delineating character has ' few others, that this most profitless exercise 
been so much eulogised, and so generally con- ( of imagination and pedantry has been hitherto 
sidered a proof of great historical abilities, rendered just barely tolerable. 
that we must be excused for adding a few ob- / But with the narrative of facts, he inter- 
servations. It is borrowed from the Greek | weaves philosophical observations, at once 
and Roman writers, and particularly from just, beautiful and profound. So say his ad- 
Tacitus, who is commonly looked up to as mirers. There is scarcely a work in the lan- 
the standard model. But no one would say ) guage so generally known as his history. 
that Tacitus was a scrupulously truthful his- | Why then do we never see any of these pro- 
torian, or that he would spoil the effect of one ) found philosophical observations quoted by 
of his finely-labored periods, by the addition (any one? If there were anything noble, gen- 
or subtraction of a fact or an epithet, in obe- ) erous, or wise in then, is it probable that they 
dience to the demands of historical justice. / would be so utterly neglected? ‘T'ake up any 
If we must imitate the writers of antiquity | of his volumes, examine it with the utmost 
in attributing qualities and motives, why not ; attention, and in vain will you look for an 
also imitate them in attributing speeches? ‘ idea exhibiting the slightest wish for the ad- 
The reason plainly is, that we are at this day ) vancement of liberty or the repression of des- 
and in these degrees of latitude, too phleg- ( potism, or the improvement in any manner 
matic and unimaginative to believe in the )of the mass of mankind, or involving any 
authenticity of such orations. Why then tol- ( principle which would be useful in directing 
erate the practice of assigning motives and \ the conduct of an individual, a family or a 
qualities, merely because it is in some slight ) nation. No: his philosophy, as it has been 
degree less improbable that our historians ( called, is little more than the well-rounded 
have had some means of becoming acquainted 2 flippancies of a cold-hearted metaphysical 
with the motives and qualities of the person- ( cynic, infidel, and slave, endeavoring to turn 
ages whom they represent, than that they pro- ) into ridicule whatever plain, honest, and reli- 
cured verbatim reports of their speeches? But ( gious freemen love and venerate. 
the day is approaching, if it have not already It seems strange, at first sight, that a wri- 
come, when we shall exercise the same phleg- / ter of Hume’s infidel opinions, should have 
matic common sense in both cases, and scout ‘ been so long the favorite historian of Protest- 
the one absurdity as well as the other. So )ant England. It is easily explained. We 
warped was Hume’s mind by the habitual | now and then hear at Conservative festivals, 
substitution of imagination for research, that ) of the “ piety of our ancestors ;” but if we look 
he, more majorum, attributes speeches as well ( closely to the history of the last century, we 
as motives and qualities. Thus Fox charges ) find that at the period in which Hume wrote, 
him with employing “ several pages in giving ( there was no real religious feeling among the 
the arguments which he affirms were made ‘ classes for whose good wishes he was solici- 
use of, as he gives us to understand, in the ?tous. In literary and political circles infi- 
House of Commons, for and against the ques- ( delity was the test of an homme d’esprit ; and 
tion” of the grant of the revenue to James II., ) in proof of a man’s being ‘no very great wit,” 
though Fox could not “find either from tra- 
dition or from contemporary writers, any 
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it was only necessary to say that “he believ-) all others the most genteel and respectable ; 
ed in a God.” Whatever Christian feeling ( this he did, and with a success which proved 
existed among the humbler classes, evapo- ) that he hit off the taste of the day to a nicety. 


rated in persecution and riot; and those in 
authority assumed the mask of religion only, 
when the clamors of the rabble compelled 
them to demand on behalf of the ‘ Protestant 
interest” some additional penalties against 
such as were weak enough to be Christians 
without believing in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
We were then on the high road to the same 
state of universal infidelity and indifference, 
which now prevails in all the Protestant states 
of Germany, and were only arrested in our 
progress by the Methodists and the French 
Revolution. The Church was looked upon 
principally as a political contrivance, for put- 
ting a certain portion of the produce of the 
soil into the pockets of the needy members of 
the aristocracy ; and those members, when they 
entered it, fully justified this high opinion of 
the end of its institution; for their conduct 
proved that with them in that day, as it has 
been with their Irish brethren, the exaction 
of Church dues was the primary element of 
faith, and the inculeation of Church princi- 
ples a mere secondary accident. In short, 
they were in the very state in which Hume 
thought that every wise legislator should en- 
deavor to keep them; for, said the philosophi- 
cal historian and under secretary of state of 
Protestant England, “in reality the most de- 
cent and advantageous compromise which he 
(every wise legislator) can make with the 
spiritual guides is to bribe their indolence, 
by affixing stated salaries to their profession, 
and rendering it superfluous for them to be 
farther active than merely to preserve their 
flocks from straying in quest of new pas- 
tures.”* Such being the state of religion 
when the English Voltaire began to write, 


It also seems very strange that a writer 
who labored so strenuously in behalf of that 
‘arbitrary power,” of which the people of 
England affected such an abhorrence, should 
be their favorite and idolized historian. But 
this also is susceptible of a very simple solu- 
tion. The hostility to arbitrary power was 
mere cant. Hume knew that the vast major- 
ity of those for whom he was writing were 
slaves in heart, and had not one pulse beating 
in unison with freedom. He looked upon 
Englishmen from the time of Henry VIII., as 
inbred slaves. Those of the age of that re- 
former, he says, ‘like eastern slaves were in- 
clined to admire those acts of violence and 
tyranny which were exercised over them- 
selves and at their own expense.” Eliza- 
beth’s government he compared to that of 
Turkey, but thought that the government of 
his own day was in reality of a much more 
despotic and eastern character.* In one of 
his essays he formally investigated the ques- 
tion, “Whether the British government in- 
clines more to absolute monarchy or to a 
republic?” decided the inclination to be in 
favor of the former, and that sooner or later, 
England would be subjected to that form of 
polity; and even regarded this as a more hap- 
py change than any other that was likely to 
occur. Had these sentiments been consid- 
ered a libel on the constitution, would he have 
been so soon afterwards raised to important 
and confidential offices? In fact they were 
in that day the sentiments most likely to se- 
cure advancement for the man who professed 
them. It is all very fine to talk now about 
the freedom of our Protestant constitution, 
when we have escaped the curse of despotism 


all he had to do was, as a wit and philoso- ( with which Protestantism has afflicted every 
pher, to ridicule Christianity in general, and ) other monarchial country in Europe in which 
Catholicism and dissent in particular; but, as ) it has attained an ascendancy; but if we look 
mankind were so weak and superstitious as‘ to the state of England when Hume wrote, 
not to be able to do without some religious ! we shall see that it was becoming like its 
hobby-horse, and as it was essential to the | continental brethren in civil polity as well as 
maintenance of the Protestant constitution, in faith; and that, were it not for the Ameri- 
that this little foible should be encouraged, ( can war, the Irish struggle for Independence, 
to shew that the Established Church was ae the French revolution, the demands here and 


* Vol. iv. p. 35. 


* Vol. iv. p. 35. \ 
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in England for parliamentary reform, the ex- 
citement of the popular mind thereby created, 
and the inquiries consequently made into the 
nature of our constitutional rights, we should 
have been most probably, long ere now, in 
the same state as every other Protestant mon- 
archy in Europe—Prussia, Hanover, Den- 
mark, Sweden, &c. &c.—and Englishmen 
would be now in all the conceit of slavery 
and enlightenment, denouncing the freedom, 
as well as the creed of their fathers. We 
must not therefore wonder that Hume adopted 


or accommodated his work to the feelings of 


the times, and that we find him invariably 
advocating despotism and its agents, and ridi- 
culing liberty and all who loved it. 

Hume was in reality unqualified in all points 
but one for writing a history of England. To 
understand the conduct of a Christian people, 
he should have had some of the feelings of a 
Christian; to understand the conduct of the 


English people, he should have had some of 


the feelings of an Englishman; to understand 
their struggles for their liberties, he should 
have had some of the feelings of a freeman, 
and some notion of what those liberties origi- 
nally were; to understand the effect of new 


laws and circumstances on the character of 


the constitution, he should have known the 
nature of that constitution; to do justice to 
the crown, as well as to the people, he should 
not have been a partisan of either; to narrate 
correctly the events of sixteen centuries, and 
particularly the controverted points of English 
story, he should have been a learned, pains- 
taking, diligent investigator, habituated to 
pause frequently before he committed him- 
self to any one version of a disputed transac- 
tion ; to look to facts more than to the abstract 
results which some system of philosophy 
might deduce from them; and, above all, to 
value plain truth more than fine writing. It 
is obvious from what we have already stated, 
that in all these particulars Hume was pre- 
eminently deficient. He was nota Christian 
nor an Englishman. Prior to writing his 
history, he had not spent two years altogether 
in England. Having lived almost exclusively 
in Scotland and on the continent under the 
civil law, which is generally considered as 
having a tendency to despotism, and under 





forms of government which were all but ab- 
solute, he knew not the nature of the com- 
mon law or constitution, or liberties of Eng- 
land; had none of the feelings of an English 
freeman; but looked upon despotism as the 
government of every civilized country, and 
freedom as the remnant of those liberties en- 
joyed by man in his natural state, and which 
should be withdrawn from him as soon as he 
was completely reclaimed from barbarism. 
He was in reality not much better qualified 
for the task of writing a history of England, 
than would be any of the metaphysical philo- 
sophe essayists attached to the courts of Prus- 
sia, Denmark, Sweden or Hanover. Or, to 
make the parallel complete, who would ex- 
pect from an employé and pensionnaire of any 
of those governments, a bold, honest, impar- 
tial and accurate history of the country now 
under its control—before it was “reformed” 
and enslaved—of its constitutional rights, and 
its struggles in defence of them; of the means 
by which those rights were abolished, and 
those struggles suppressed, and Protestantism 
and slavery established and perpetuated; and 
above all, of the arts by which the nation was 
deluded into the belief, that the new creed 
and new government were not imposed upon 
them by force and fraud, but were the results 
of their own free will, and that come what 
may, the new supply of Gospel light was 
more than an equivalent for all that they had 
lost? As a Scotchman, Hume was the zeal- 
ous apologist of that Scotch family who were 
among England’s greatest oppressors. But 
it is unnecessary to go through the long cata- 
logue of his disqualifications as to the char- 
acter of a correct and impartial historian ; his 
proudest admirers do not now affect to say 
that he has the slightest pretensions. 

Hume soon acquired an extraordinary popu- 
larity, and maintained it for a long time, 
though he was at once assailed by English- 
men, Irishmen and Scotchmen, for a multitude 
of offences against the place and duty of a 
historian: by the first for seeming “to take a 
particular pleasure in degrading the national 
character of the people of England ;’”’* by the 
second for his falsification of every event af- 


* See Tower’s Tracts, vol. iii. p. 243. 
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fecting the characters of the native and Ca- 
tholic Irish, and by the last for the unnational 
feelings which he displays in speaking of 
Scotch men and things; and by all, English, 
Irish and Scotch, who were not Tories or 
Churchmen, for his partiality to absolute mon- 
archy, ignorance of history and indifference 
to truth. At first these attacks served only 
to bring him into notoriety; but as the con- 
test for religious liberty thickened, and Ca- 
tholics and dissenters acquired more power 
and spirit, and felt more disposed to refute his 
misstatements, as the people generally began 
to inquire more particularly into the original 
character of the government and constitution, 
as new evidences respecting the transactions 
which he records came to light, and his read- 
ers became more rigorous in examining into his 
authorities, and more attentive to the charges 
against him, his ignorance, errors and mis- 
representations, appeared so glaringly, that 
his staunchest admirers were obliged to admit 
them. Curry exposed his misstatements with 
regard to the civil wars in this country ; Birch 
with regard to Glamorgan’s commission from 
Charles I.; Laing with regard to the reigns of 
the Stuarts in Scotland; and Millar and Bro- 
die with regard to the civil government of 
England,—the first of the two latter gentle- 
men directing a great part of four octavo vol- 
umes against him, and the second devoting 
four octavo volumes exclusively to proving 
his misrepresentation of the character of the 
English government in every age to which 
his history extends, and especially from the 
accession of the Tudors to the Revolution. 
These are the principal writers against him, 
whom we just now recollect; but several 
others, equally learned and zealous, appeared 
against him from time to time; so that on al- 
most every material statement in his work, 
he was clearly proved to be inaccurate, par- 
tial, superficial or worse ; and though his style 
and toryism still induced Protestant schools 
and families to retain him as an agreeable in- 
structor for youth, no man turned to him as 
an authority, and his credit as a historian, was 
gone forever. “ Clitarchi probatur ingenium, 
fides infamatur,” says Quintillian (Insti. Ora- 
tor. lib. x. c. 1) of a historian who is now as 
forgotten as Hume will be, not seventeen, 


but two centuries hence. As we may be 
supposed to be too much prejudiced against 
him to be received as authoritative arbiters of 
his merits, we shall cite a few passages from 
writers whose religious partialities are against 
us. 

The writer of the article in the Quarterly 
Review, to which we have already referred, 
as admitting that Hume took up his authori- 
ties at second-hand, contrasts the rules laid 
down by him, in his Essay on Miracles, for 
examining into the character of witnesses, 
the value of authorities, and the weight of 
evidence, with his own practice in compos- 
ing his history ; and adds, that he does not ob- 
serve “ the obvious rule of avoiding to adduce 
secondary evidence, when an original wit- 
ness can be obtained.”* Another writer in 
the same periodical, who was so ardent an 
admirer of Hume as to say that his history 
“can no more be supplanted by anything else 
on the same subject, than Macbeth, or the 
Paradise Lost, or the Dunciad,” yet admitted 
that since “new lights as to the details of 
many of the most important periods have been 
pouring on the world in floods, since Hume 
wrote,” “the application of a firm, though 
respectful hand, to correct admitted errors 
and to fill up inconvenient blanks, would be 
sure of a zealous reception.”t In another 
number of the same periodical, we find another 
writer complaining of the disadvantages aris- 
ing from the popularity of so erroneous a his- 
tory, and saying that it is the ‘inevitable 
consequence of the establishment of a very 
masterly work as the acknowledged, the au- 
thorised history of any particular time or 
country, that if it does not arrest the free 
progress of inquiry, it prevents the general 
dissemination of any subsequent discoveries 
in the same province ;” that ‘‘ where one man 
of letters, or one inquiring lover of truth, 
reads the less attractive but more accurate 
statement, hundreds content themselves with 
the agreeable or eloquent original: and thus 
errors which have been exploded for years 
from the historic belief of the better informed 
few, remain inveterately moulded up with the 
popular instruction ;” that though “no one 


* Vol. xxxiy. p. 249. + Vol. xlvi. p. 6. 
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would think of reading Newton in the pre- had been just quoted] that history is manu- 
sent day as a complete treatise on optics;” / factured by indolent and partial writers, who 


and “though even the staunchest Tory must ‘ having a talent for narrative, being careless of 


admit the deficiencies of Hume, and acknow- truth, omit the facts which do not suit them, 
ledge that from the public documents alone ( and invent circumstances to fill up blanks in 
that have come to light since he wrote, it is ) their materials or save themselves the trouble 
impossible that his work should be a perfect ( of research, making their fancy subservient 
or an accurate history of our country, yet to to the purpose which they may have in view, 
how many is Hume the ne plus ultra of au- ( of exalting a party or an individual. There 
thority! ..... Thus is error perpetuated | are more misrepresentations than sentences 
and canonized by genius, and the work which (in the passage we have now cited.”* Ano- 
reflects the highest credit on a national litera- ) ther writer, in a subsequent volume, says that 
ture, and during its first days is a source of ( «*Hume’s summaries of the conflicting views 
unmingled good, by promulgating and impres- ) of different parties at particular eras,” though 
sing valuable knowledge upon the public § admired for their clearness, brevity and plau- 
mind in the most effective manner, becomes ? sibility, yet “in reality belong rather to con- 
incidentally the cause of some mischief and § jecturalt than to authentic history ;”’ that there 
retards the free promulgation of truth.”* Such is not one of the forms of partiality to which 
condemnations extorted from such zealous ) the practice of writing history in accordance 
admirers render comment superfluous. The ( with a theory gives rise, “of which he does 
North American Review, a journal published 2 not afford habitually the strongest examples ;” 
at Boston, thus speaks of Hume: “At this that his misrepresentations “are every day 
time of day it is unnecessary to enlarge on ( more known and admitted, and the unosten- 
the faults of Hume’s History of England. } tatious labors of his correctors have already 
Like all great evils, this one has at length ( shaken the very foundations of his authority 
wrought its own cure. His misrepresenta- ) with all intelligent readers ;” that «it contains 
tions are now so glaring, that the very party { more irreconcileable, and indeed more con- 
he intended to aid has been obliged to turn 2 tradictory statements than are to be found in 
against him in self-defence. In nothing is ‘any historical work in existence;” and that 
the progress of liberal opinions more clearly ) in Brodie’s work he “is convicted of so many 
shown than in the fate of this historian. Not- ‘inaccuracies and partial statements that we 
withstanding the charms of his style and the ) really think his credit among historians, for 
vigor of his intellect, no Englishman of ( correctness of assertion will be soon nearly as 
sense pretends now-a-days to justify or defend ) low as it has long been with theologians for 
SMe s That any instructor in our day ( orthodoxy of belief.”} 

should place his work in the hands of a youth,) In 1771, the first volume of Dr. Henry’s 
leaving him to suppose that it contained the ( history appeared ; in 1793, the sixth and last, 
truth, is to us a matter of no little surprise. $ and the intervening volumes at different in- 
It is certain that in England his authority as ) tervals between these two periods. Dr. Henry 
to any event subsequent to the Tudor dynasty | proposed to continue the work down to his 
would be reeeived with ridicule.”{ ‘His ) own time, in ten books, but died in 1790, when 
historical inaccuracy is now so clearly proved, ( he had all but completed the sixth book or 
that he never will be cited as an authority in ) volume, bringing the history down to the ac- 
matters of fact again.”{ “At this time of( cession of Edward VI. Each volume was 
day nobody thinks of placing reliance upon ) divided into seven chapters, for the history 
the account of the British Revolution given by ( of civil and military, of ecclesiastical, of legal 
Mr. Hume.”§ The Edinburgh Review says, ) and constitutional, and of literary affairs; of 
“It is thus [an extract from Hume’s history ( arts, of commerce, and of manners. In the 


* Vol. xxxix. p. 90. 
+ The italics we only copy. 
t Vol. xl. pp. 93, 97, 99, 106. 


* Vol. 1. pp. 305-6. t Vol. xxix. p. 266. 
$ Vol. xxxiv. p. 149. § Vol. xxxvii. p. 165. 
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first four volumes the affairs of England and ‘to distant generations only in the character 
Scotland were narrated together, under the ( assigned to her by him? On the consequences, 
head of Great Britain; in the fifth and sixth | however, of such an event, it would be now 
volumes, the chapters on civil and military ) superfluous to speculate. At the close of the 


affairs, laws and religion, were divided into 
two parts or sections, for the two divisions 
of the island. This work had considerable 


war, people generally began to turn their at- 
tention to the arts of peace more than they 
had ever done before; the agitation for Catho- 


success for a long time, which was attributa- ) lic emancipation and parliamentary reform 


ble to the increasing desire for information 
upon letters, arts, commerce and manners, 
which preceding writers had neglected, for 
details of battles, sieges, embassies, treaties 
and pageantries. However, the style was not 
good, the arrangement was unnatural, and 
mixing up the affairs of England and Scot- 
land led to perplexity and confusion; and as 
these faults were discovered, the popularity 
of the work gradually passed away, and it is 
never likely to revive. 

As abridgments and select portions of his- 
tory do not come within the range of our pre- 
sent inquiry, we pass by Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner’s history of the Anglo-Saxons, and several 
other works, which, under other circumstances, 
might be entitled to some notice. 

We have now named all the histories of 
England from which a selection could have 
been made thirty years since; and will the 
reader wonder any longer at our hesitation, 
or at Hume’s success? If the latter had con- 
tinued to maintain the position which he then 
occupied, and had gone down to posterity as 
the standard and favorite historian of Eng- 
land, would it not have been the deepest hu- 
miliation to Englishmen, jealous of their 
country’s fame, that she should be known 





excited discussion and inquiry ; historical 
topics were canvassed that had lain hidden 
under the dust and obscurity of ages; and, 
above all, an anxiety sprung up to arrive at 
the exact truth, irrespective of sectarian or 
political objects. To this new turn of the 
public mind, the histories then in the market 
were unsuited. They were written for a class 
of readers who adopted every statement upon 
trust, were not curious in overhauling authori- 
ties, and mistook appeals to prejudice and 
philosophical speculations for history. But 
knowledge was now spreading; books which 
had been before confined to the learned few, 
were now in every body’s hands; opinions 
which had never been questioned were now 
scouted with ridicule ; every reader conceived 
himself as capable of theorising as the histo- 
rian; and all with one voice demanded that 
which is the only proper substratum for all 
speculations in morals and politics—plain, 
well-authenticated, unvarnished facts, and 
spurned with contempt that motley mixture 
of romance and philosophy with which their 
fathers had been delighted. A new history 
was therefore wanted: it appeared from a 
quarter from which it could have been least 
expected. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


DESULTORY SKETCHES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MARYLAND. 
BY BERNARD U. CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


No. IV. 


/ 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN FRANCIS MORANVILLE.* 


E have seen the faithful missionary, ( zeal that won the applause of all, compelled 
after having devoted his manhood’s } to abandon the field of his valuable labors as 
prime to the service of the inhabitants of) a fugitive. Honored and revered by the sav- 
Cayenne, of every class, with a fidelity and { age natives, obeyed and loved by the negro 


* Continued from page 443. 
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slaves,—the edicts of his own countrymen where, having been despoiled of their property 
made him an outcast and a wanderer. Bane- at home, they were in many instances depend- 
ful effects of infidelity! whose false philosophy ent on the hospitality of the citizens, until 
transformed the most polished people into ( their ingenuity devised some means of making 
barbarous tyrants, and under the name of/ their education and industry subservient to 
liberty sanctioned the most despotic intoler- ) their wants.* -Many French priests, unable 
ance.* to find employment on the missions in this 

Very soon after his arrival in Norfolk, Rev. country, devoted their talents and time to the 
Mr. Moranvillé embarked in a packet for Bal- instruction of youth, and to other literary and 
timore. It would be but reasonable to expect scientific pursuits. The distinguished Mr. 
that after ten years labor among the inhabi- / Dubourg, afterwards founder and president of 
tants of Cayenne, he was furnished with the St. Mary’s College, and successively Bishop 
means of enjoying a comfortable repose for, ) of Louisiana, Montauban, and Archbishop of 
at least, a few years. But although he had Besancon, was preceptor in the family of the 








resided at El Dorado, he brought no gold ) late Chevalier Bernabeu, then Spanish consul 
away with him. On his arrival in Baltimore, ( for the State of Maryland; and the same dis- 
he had not the means wherewith to pay the ) tinguished priest, also became, for a short 
captain of the packet for his passage. Leav- ( time, an instructor in the academy of Madame 
ing his trunk in pledge, he hastened to St. Lacomb, an accomplished lady of St. Domin- 
Mary’s, and procured money from the rever- ? go, who, by a series of disasters was deprived 
end gentlemen of that Seminary, with which of her husband and of her large property, and 
he paid his passage and redeemed his trunk. ) being compelled to support herself by her own 
His next care being to present himself to the ( exertions, about the year 1795, opened a fe- 
bishop, he inquired for the episcopal palace. ‘ male boarding school of the highest rank, 
He used afterwards to describe with gaity { where many of the ladies of Baltimore ac- 
his surprise on being shewn the place of resi- quired that mental culture and graceful polish, 








dence of the primate of the Catholic Church ( which, beautifully blended, have contributed 
in America. Ina small room of the humble ) so much to the blessing and the charm of so- 
two story building which adjoined St. Peter’s ) ciety, in a city whose hospitality to the exile 
Church, and served as a dwelling house for entitled it to benediction. 

both the bishop and the rector of St. Peter’s,) When Rev. Mr. Moranvillé left Cayenne 
Mr. Moranvillé presented himself to the Rt.( he could not speak a word of English, and 
Rev. Dr. Carroll, whose diocess was, at that ) was, of course, unable to make himself useful 
time, the whole United States. The good ( as a missionary priest, in Baltimore, even had 
an opening been presented. The several de- 
partments at St. Mary’s Seminary were al- 
ready filled by able instructors—learned cler- 


prelate, so remarkable for sweetness and be- 
nignity of manners, received him with a kind- 
liness that spoke a welcome to his heart, and 


made him feel that he had found a safe asylum 
* «The agents of the French Convention at Cape 


ane ey aerwneres eavubemmdaeals ( Francois, having tendered their liberty to such 
aged the church of his native land. ( slaves as should take up arms against the former 


In addition to the emigration from France, ( government of Hispaniola, Gen. Galbaud and 

7 ; . ( Admiral Gambis, attacked the town, and it was 

large numbers of the most respectable inhabi- plundered and burnt by the seamen and negroes, 

tants of St. Domingo, escaping from the mas- 2Ist June, (1793) and on 9th July, fifty-three 

: _ vessels, bearing about 1,000 whites and 500 peo- 

sacre of 1793, had sought refuge in Baltimore, ( ple of color, flying from the disaster, arrived in 

( Baltimore. Many were quartered in the houses 

( of the citizens, who besides subscribed $12,000 

*In November, 1793, a deputation from the ( for the retief of such as were destitute. Those 

popular society of Versailles, thus addressed the ( more fortunate, who brought capitals, entered 

National Convention: ‘* The citizen and the ( into trade, others introduced new arts, or cultiva- 

legislator should acknowledge no other worship ( tion in the neighborhood, and with succeeding 

but that of liberty; no other altars but those of ( arrivals from the southern and western parts of 

the republic; no other priests but the magis- ( the island, contributed to increase the wealth as 

trates ;”? and this speech was ordered to be in- ( well as the population of the town.’’—Griffith’s 
scerted in the Bulletin. / Annals of Balt. p. 140. 
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gymen, who, like himself, were fugitives } exiled priests who then edified Baltimore by 
from persecution—but who had the advantage their pious resignation, and enlightened it by 
of an acquaintance with the English lan- ( their useful labors. Until 1796, when St. 
guage. With the double motive of making \ Patrick’s small church was built, the Catho- 
himself useful in his ministry and of earning ) lics had but one church in Baltimore, and that 
a support, he commenced the study of English, ( too small to contain at one time a fourth of 
and by his intense application acquired a) the Catholic population. But these holy men 
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competent knowledge of it in a very short 
He was wont to say, afterwards, that 
three weeks were enough to enable a well 


time. 


educated man to master the English grammar. 
Having acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
language, to make his lessons intelligible, 
he obtained a place as teacher in Madame 
Lacomb’s academy. Here, he applied him- 
self assiduously to his daily task of instruct- 
ing in geography and the French language ; 
learning, at the same time, from the conversa- 
tion of his pupils, to improve his own know- 
ledge of English. He continued for some 


years to support himself by his labors of 


teaching, commanding the respect and esteem 
of all with whom he was associated. But 
while careful and happy not to be burdensome 
to any of the many friends whom his virtues 
and agreeable qualities had conciliated, he 
never lost sight of his great vocation of “priest 
of the most high God.” ‘ Tu es Sacerdos in 
@ternum,” was a sentence ever present to his 
mind, and engraved in his heart. A private 
chapel having been fitted up in Mad. La- 
comb’s house, Rev. Mr. Moranvillé celebrated 
mass there daily, in presence of the family 
and such of the neighbors and friends as de- 
sired to assist at it. Unable as yet to address 
an audience in English, he offered himself to 
Bishop Carroll, to preach in French, and cele- 
brate mass at eight o’clock, on Sundays and 
holydays, in St. Peter’s Church. The bishop 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity thus 
presented for diffusing more extensively the 
blessings of religious instruction. 

Among the refugees from France and St. 
Domingo were many eminently pious persons, 
as well as some who deprived of the facilities 
for practising their religion which they had 
enjoyed at home, became indifferent to its 
precepts, and neglectful of divine worship. 
Too poor to build a church and support a pas- 
tor, they were indebted for opportunities of 


practising their religion, to the charity of the ‘ 


with a fecundity of zeal supplied the defi- 
ciency of churches by the assiduity of their 
labors, which multiplied the opportunities for 
the faithful to attend the holy offices of reli- 
gion. Masses were said at different hours in 
the morning in St. Peter’s; and also at the 
Seminary, where there being no church erect- 
ed until 1808, a room in the old Seminary 
building was set apart fora chapel, and thrown 
open to all. Particular attention was paid to 
the religious instruction of the colored peo- 
ple, servants and other poor pérsons, whose 
domestic duties required their presence during 
the ordinary hours of business. Mass was 
celebrated before day, and regular catechetical 
exercises, pious exhortations and common 
prayers in French, at the same early hour, 
were the spiritual aliment of those who, with 
David, were ready “to prevent the sun to 
bless God.” The excellent arrangement made 
by Rev. Mr. Moranyillé furnished to such 
French families as were able to attend at eight 
o’clock, the high gratification of hearing a 
sermon in their native language. No preacher 
was better able to stimulate the negligent, or 
to rouse the obdurate sinner; to soothe the af- 
flicted, or to instruct the ignorant. While his 
arguments were powerful, his encouragement 
to the humble and faithful Christian was ef- 
fectual in leading to those practices of piety 
which unite the soul with God. His sermons, 
well composed, were delivered with energy 
and spirit, accompanied with remarkably 
graceful and animated gesture. Among the 
many eminent priests at that time in Balti- 
more, perhaps no one was more effective in 
addressing a French audience than Mr. Mo- 
ranvillé. 

Ever zealous for the dignity and beauty of 
the public services of the Church, his taste 
and industry were exerted to improve the 
musical performances of the choir of St. Pe- 
ter’s. The efforts of the choir then evinced 
more zeal than musical taste, and Rev. Mr. 
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Moranvillé found an additional mode of conse- 
crating his Sundays to the divine service, by 
devoting himself to the improvement of the 
members in vocal music. Taking a place 
among the ladies, who constituted the largest 
portion of the performers, he sang with them 
during high mass and vespers, marking the 
time, and training them to choir singing with 
his wonted earnestness. Some of the tunes 
to which our hymns are still sung, in many of 
the churches of Maryland, were composed by 
him and by Rev. Mr. David, who succeeded 
him in the tuition of St. Peter’s choir. Be- 
tween these two admirable men, both of whom 
excelled in vocal melody, there was an amica- 
ble competition in the composition and ar- 
rangement of sacred music. The tune for 
the beautiful Christmas hymn, “Sion rejoice 
with grateful lays,’ was composed by Rev. 
Mr. Moranvillé, and the tune of the Easter 
hymn, whose first four lines are the same as 
the former, was composed by Rev. Mr. David. 

The storm which had swept over the church 
of France since 1790, seemed in 1801 to have 
spent its fury; and many of the conspicuous 
actors in the famous revolution became con- 
vinced by fatal experience, that morality and 
order could not exist without religion. Am- 
bition and political intrigue, however, were 
not prepared to give a cordial support to the 
sincere desires and earnest efforts of the Sov- 


ereign Pontiff, to restore to France her church, 
illustrious for ages by the learning and virtue 
of its clergy, and now glorious by their suf- 
ferings, constancy and martyrdom. The con- 
cordat of July, 1801, was not published in 
France until 1802. Then it was that hope 
soothed the bleeding hearts of many of the 
exiled clergy, and France again saw her vene- 
rable bishops taking possession of their an- 
cient cathedrals; and her priests, who had 
been tried in the fire of persecution, again 
enter the sanctuaries from which they had 
been expelled, reciting those beautiful words 
of the solemn office: “I will go unto the 
altar of God—to God, who rejoiceth my 
youth!” 

Rey. Mr. M. desirous to devote his services 
where they would be most useful, now re- 
solved to visit his native land, which he had 
not seen for eighteen years. 

After paying a visit to his family at Amiens, 
he consulted with friends and prayed that he 
might know the station in which his services 
would most contribute to the glory of God. 
After many conflicts of opinion, he submitted 
the question to a prudent and holy man, who 
decided that he could be most useful in the 
United States; and our good priest returned 
to Baltimore, to prove the wisdom of that de- 
cision, by his subsequent career of twenty 
years. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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chapels... .. Before the end of the year, I 


Tue following interesting account of the ) shall have one more chapel in the city itself, 
state of religion in Algiers, is taken from / and one in the suburbs. 


a letter of Dr. Dupuch, bishop of that coun- 


try, to the soverign Pontiff. 


“In the city of Algiers itself, there are 


more than twelve thousand Catholics, two 


‘*‘In the province of Algiers, independently 


of those I have just enumerated, I count four 
chapels and five churches ; of these one is sol- 
emnly consecrated, under the invocation of 


churches (there will soon be three), and four / the illustrious saints, Perpetua and Felicitas. 


Vor. I.—No. 9. 
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“«* My clergymen, including the chapter, com- not be blessed till next May. On the 25th of 





posed of three canons only, my vicar-general, ? August, of the present year, it is my intention 
three auxiliary priests of Notre Dame de to bless the monument which the king is erect- 


Sainte-Croix du Mans, and three other mis- 


ing to St. Louis, upon the very ruins of Car- 


sionaries, are twenty-three in number in this )thage. On my way back I shall dedicate at 
province, and in addition to the churches and ) Catama, under the patronage of St. Papidian, 


chapels, have charge of a large civil hospital, 


a small church on the ruins of the former one. 


and four military hospitals, containing about ) I have found there some interesting ruins, and 


six thousand patients, a state prison, and a 
military prison, in which there are fourteen 
hundred convicts, sentenced to hard labor. 
They are also charged with the commence- 
ment of my theological seminary, with my 
preparatory seminary, my orphan asylums, 
and an establishment for converts. 

“IT have four establishments of the sisters 
of St. Joseph in Algiers and its dependencies, 
and two of the brothers of the same name; 
I am expecting from day to day the ladies of 
the Sacred Heart. The priests of Sainte- 
Croix, in addition to the seminary, have the 
direction of a college of highly interesting 
young Arabs, of distinguished birth. I am 
endeavoring to establish sisters of St. Joseph 
at Blidah and at Bouffarick. 

«Tn the west I have at Cherchell, (the true 
Julia Cesarea,) one priest and one large hos- 
pital ; at Mostajanem, one priest and one hos- 
pital. Two mosques have been ceded to me, 
one of which I have dedicated to God, under 
the invocation of St. Paul the apostle; the 
other under that of St. John the Baptist. At 
Oran I have achurch under the patronage of St. 
Louis, a large military hospital, a civil hospital, 
in preparation, and a beautiful establishment 
of Trinitary nuns of the redemption of cap- 
tives, Three priests reside at Oran, where 
the Catholics, those of the army not included, 
are about five thousand in number. I shall 
soon consecrate there a very beautiful chapel 
to the Holy Trinity. In the east I have one 
priest, at Cacalle, near Tunis, and one church 
which we are going to rebuild,—it is dedicated 
to St. Cyprian; at Bojja, a large hospital and 
a small church under the patronage of St. 
Augustine. I have bought, at a high price, 
the ground necessary for the construction of 
a large church. 1 hope the French govern- 
ment will assist me. At Hippo, half a league 
from Boia, a monument is in progress of erec- 
tion to the memory of St. Augustin. It will 


even at a distance of four leagues from thence, 
at the ancient Tibilis, there is a church, the 
facade of which, still standing, is ornamented 
with a cross. 

*‘At Constantine I have a civil hospital, 
three military hospitals, soon to be united in 
one magnificent establishment, the chapel of 
which will be dedicated under the name of St. 
Fortunatus, bishop of Cortha ; that of the civil 
hospital which his Holiness provided with the 
necessary furniture two years ago, will be 
dedicated under the patronage of St. Gregory. 
The splendid mosque converted into a church, 
is dedicated under the name of Our Lady of 
the seven Dolors. I have at the same place 
three missionaries, and six sisters of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, from Nancy; six others are to 
come to Bofia, and six to the new town of 
Philippe Ville, near Stora. There are al- 
ready five thousand Catholics, not including 
the garrison, one chapel, one temporary church, 
(I have laid the corner stone of the new one,) 
two other chapels nearly completed, and a 
sanctuary at Stora. Two priests reside there 
with one brother, who will be joined by two 
others as soon as practicable. There is also 
a military hospital, containing twelve hundred 
patients. 

«At Constantine I will dedicate an altar to 
the illustrious Saint James, and Saint Marian 
and their companions, in the defile of Rienne, 
the very place where they were martyred in 
259, according to the inscription, still perfectly 
legible, on the rock. This I shall do very soon. 

«At this place one thousand soldiers com- 
municated at Easter, from a garrison about 
three thousand in number. The Arabs here 
seem disposed to unite with us. 

*‘ At Gigelly there is a hospital, and I am 
going to bless a sanctuary in the same place. 
At Boujie I have one priest, a very pretty 
church, and a very large military hospital, 
with one priest only. 
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«‘ Without including the soldiers from Con- 
stantine, I gave holy communion to nearly 
three thousand persons during the paschal sea- 
son, as far as we can estimate. Since last 
year a great many Protestants have returned 
to the Catholic Church. 

«Many soldiers have died in the course of 
the year, and of this number the greater part 
received the last comforts of religion. This 
very year, and at the peril of their lives, sev- 
eral of my priests have accompanied the dif- 
ferent bodies of the army in their expeditions, 
and amidst a shower of balls, and covered 
with the blood of the wounded, they were 
able to administer the last sacraments to the 
dying. Their success has been such that 
hereafter I shall always make similar arrange- 
ments for the army. Every where the mili- 
tary mass has been revived. 

“<T have formed in Algiers, two societies of 
perseverance, and other institutions. 

«On the day of the feast of the Blessed Sa- 
crament, upon the magnificent square which 
is by the sea side, and in the midst of thirty 
or forty thousand persons, I had the proces- 
sion, and gave, amidst the raptures of the 
people, and at the sound of cannon from the 
harbor, a most solemn benediction. The 
Arabs themselves have written to me since 
upon this subject in terms the most consoling. 

“A few days before, on the 19th of May, 
I achieved the most astonishing deed of these 
latter days, in this most interesting country, 
I allude to the exchange of about five hundred 
prisoners of all nations, the last of whom did 
not arrive till yesterday. Moreover, one of 
my priests has been for fifteen days, and is 
still atthis very moment, in the midst of the 
most hostile troops, living with them in their 
tents, in the camp itself of the Emir Abd-el- 


Kader.” 
Liperta Misston.—Letters received in 
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purchased from him a site for a church and a 
school, in the town where he resides. Dr. 
Barron, the prefect apostolic, is now engaged 
in making the necessary arrangements to form 
a community of religious men for the purpose 
of assisting in the schools, and teaching trades 
to attract and civilize the pupils. “Since our 
arrival,” says Mr. Kelly, ‘three of the Pro- 
testant missionaries have been summoned 
before the Sovereign Judge, Rev. Mr. Can- 
field, a Presbyterian, and two ladies. The 
great Goliah of the Presbyterian missions, 
Rev. J. L. Wilson, left here since our arrival. 
This was head quarters of the A. B. C. For. 
Missions in Africa. I may say it is literally 
broken up, and presents, after eight years’ 
operations and vast expenditures, one of the 
clearest instances of the sterility of such mis- 
sions. Clever men, printing-presses, schools, 
auxiliaries, books and monies unlimited were 
all employed here. The native villages are 
as dark and dreary as ever. All is a failure, 
we see no Christians yet, not even professing 
with lips ; and at this point, this lost post, the 
poor disciple of Peter, full of courage and 
of hope, elevates the old Romish standard of 
the cross.”” The missionaries, at the last 
dates, had one catechumen under instruction ; 
and, as was stated in the August number of 
the Cabinet, from the acknowledgments of the 
Protestant missionaries themselves, many of 
the colonists had joined their Catholic breth- 
ren. This is certainly a fair beginning, and 
we have no doubt that “God will give the 
increase” to the labors of his duly authorized 
ministers in the infant mission of Liberia, as 
he has always done in other similar under- 
takings of the Catholic Church. 
DOMESTIC, 

ARCHDIOCESS OF BALTIMORE.--Ourfriend- 

ly correspondent will accept our thanks for 


Baltimore from Rev. J. Kelly, Catholic mis- ) the following interesting communication which 


sionary at Cape Palmas, in West Africa, in- 
form us, that the colony at that place consists 
of four hundred persons, only twenty of whom 
are Catholics. The holy sacrifice of mass is 


we are happy to lay before our readers. 


the 7th of August, the exercises of the jubilee 
and spiritual retreat were commenced at the 


( 
| Jubilee and Spiritual Retreat——On Sunday, 
( 


offered every Sunday in aschool-house. King (church of St. Ignatius in Harford county, 
Freeman often attends the little meetings which ‘Md. The pastor, Rev. James Reid, offered 
the Catholic missionaries are able to effect, ?the holy sacrifice, and the Rev. Peter §, 
and is very favorably disposed. They have ( Schreiber, assistant pastor of St. Vincent de 
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Paul’s, on Front street, Baltimore, preached 
an appropriate sermon. This excellent cler- 
gyman succeeded, by one of his happiest ef- 
forts, to engage the attention of the congre- 
gation for nearly an hour and a half. So much 
so that even those of a different persuasion 
admired his discourse, and pronounced it good 
doctrine. Nay, many of them said, that they 
would attend during the week, if the reverend 
orator would remain; but the urgent necessity 
of his presence at St. Vincent’s deprived us 
of his edifying instructions and compelled him 
to return on Monday. The exercises were 
conducted by the reverend and esteemed pas- 
tor, aided by the Rev. Mr. Newman, O. S. L. 
a pious and exemplary clergyman. 

During the week, the attendance of the 
faithful was larger than on any former and 
similar occasion ; and their conduct was truly 
edifying. The tribunal of penance was re- 
sorted to, even by many who had been for a 
long time previous delinquents. Upwards of 
two hundred and twenty approached the holy 
communion, on Thursday, Sunday and Mon- 
day, feast of the Assumption of the B. V. M. 
these being communion days, and eight per- 
sons made their first communion. The ex- 
ercises were closed on Monday by a solemn 
benediction of the blessed sacrament, which 
was also given every day during the retreat. 
We fondly hope that the recollection of these 
exercises will long be cherished and remem- 
bered by the faithful of Harford. 

August 16, 1842. VIATOR. 

Religious Profession.—On the feast of the 
Assumption, August 15th, Sister Catharine 
(Hoskyns) made a solemn consecration of 
herself to the service of God, in the convent 
of the Visitation, at Baltimore, by taking the 
usual vows of religion. 

Drockss oF PHILADELPHIA.—On Sunday, 
July 81st, a new church (St. Patrick’s) in 
Sugar Creek Township, was dedicated to the 
honor of the Almighty, and on the 2d of Au- 
gust another was blessed at Murrinsville, But- 
ler county, under the invocation of St. Al- 
phonsus Maria. 

Diocrss or New Yorx.—In this diocess 
new churches were lately dedicated to the 
worship of God, at Brooklyn, West Troy, 
Sandy Hill, and Lansingburg. 


2‘ Evangelical’ be stricken out. 
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Diocess or Detroit.—The temperance 
societies in this diocess are on the increase. 
Trinity Church Temperance Society num- 
bers 1,002; St. Ann’s Temperance Society, 
900, including 600 Indians and French at 
the Upper Lake missions, to whom the pledge 
was administered by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Le- 
fevre, on his recent mission to that quarter. 
We are informed that the Temperance Society 
of Milwaukie numbers between 600 and 700. 

ATTEMPT AT MorAL REFORM AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY SCENE !—“‘In pursuance of notice 
given in the papers, a large number of young 
gentlemen and others, drawn thither by the at- 
traction of the occasion, met at the session room 
of the Universalist Church, in Baltimore, on 
the evening of the 2d July, for the purpose of 
forming a society for the «« moral and religious 
improvement of young men.” Being an ad- 
journed meeting, the chairman of the first 
meeting (held at Mr. Hamner’s session-room), 
Mr. Carter resumed the chair and opened the 
meeting with prayer. He then called Mr. 
Partridge to the chair. Mr. Smith from the 
committee to report a constitution, arose and 
stated that the reason why Rev. Mr. Shrigley 
(who, at the former meeting, was unanimously 
selected as the chairman of that committee) 
did not report, was that he, at the meeting of 
the committee had been informed that it was 
not contemplated that ministers should be con- 
nected with the association, and that in con- 
sequence, the reverend gentlemen preferred 
withdrawing from the committee. The con- 
stitution and a preamble were then read by 
Mr. Smith, and after a considerable pause, 
Mr. Breck said, that in the absence of any 
motion, and desiring to facilitate the business, 
he would suggest that the preamble be passed 
over until the constitution was adopted—be- 
cause if the preamble was adopted, and the 
constitution as read, which was based upon 
the preamble, should not be adopted, the 
preamble would conflict with any other con- 
stitution. This motion was carried, and the 
constitution came up for adoption. 

«Upon the first article being read, which 
proposed that the association should be called 
the «Young Men’s United Evangelical So- 
ciety,’ Mr. Breck suggested that the term 
Dr. Bond 
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seemed to think that, if this were done, it( publication in the papers, more liberal than 
would not be known whether it was a military ) gentlemen seemed disposed to make it.* The 
or a fire company, or a regiment engaged in ( substitute was rejected, and the article as pro- 
the Dorr war (laughter), and that the name ) posed, passed. The second article was passed 
had better be retained. It was thought by ? without any opposition. 
another member, that the name could do no} «The third article being read, Dr. Bond 
harm, as each member could construe it as he ) thought it a proper opportunity to define what 
liked.” was meant by the terms “evangelical” and 
Most assuredly; what could it matter in) the “fundamental truths of the Bible.” He 
reality about the name, if the gentlemen here drew a set of resolutions from his pocket 
agreed in practice upon the essential constitu- ) and read them. 
ents of true morality? And this, we should({ Mr. Harrington, with apparent irony, se- 
suppose, could have been easily accomplished, ) conded the resolutions, and observed that no 
as their society was to be organised without re- one could object to them, as there was nothing 
gard to sect or party, and although the name S sectarian in them, and suggested, that as so 
of it might be variously construed, and each ) many desired to make speeches, (some half- 
member could think as he pleased on the sub- ‘ a-dozen being on the floor speaking at the 
ject of religion, yet they could all be united ) time, and great confusion prevailing,) that no 
by one spirit, and like the primitive Chris-( more than three be allowed to speak at a time 
tians, be “of one heart and one soul.” (laughter and stamping). Mr. Ross here 
But notwithstanding the evidence of all ( charged Dr. Bond with getting up his resolu- 
this, considerable discussion took place, and tions in a secret caucus meeting at the Baptist 
Mr. Harrington thought that the word evan- ( church (much confusion). 
gelical should be stricken out, and moral sub-' ‘Dr. Bond arose and denied it, and com- 
stituted in its place; for otherwise it ‘« would ) menced a speech in defence of his resolutions, 
wholly exclude all Jews.”” Who will not ad- {in which defence he made remarks apparent- 
mire the beautiful unity which was here given ) ly aimed directly against Universalism; and 
to the Christian law! It was not, however, ( stated that Universalism was, by a majority 
visible to all, and a ‘Mr. Robertson arose to ) of Christians, considered an immorality, and 
offer a substitute, and amid much confusion ( one object of the association was to combat 
and noise, hissing and clapping, cries of ‘go) immorality. Mr. Harrington called him to 
on,’ ‘go on,’ ‘question,’ &c. &c. an attempt ( order, as he would allow no gentleman to call 
was made by some, to rule him out of order, ) him an immoral man. (Great confusion, ap- 
and the previous question was called for on ( plause and hissing.) 
the original motion. The chairman wasabout) <The following is the clause of the constitu- 
to put the question, when a gentleman sug- / tion that gave rise to so much discussion. We 
gested an inquiry, by what rule or authority | give it as reported in the papers, by the 
the previous question could be called, as no ) “ Evangelical party.” The portion in italics 
rules or regulations for government had been } is that introduced by Dr. Bond, in order to 
adopted. The call for the previous question ! define the term, ‘fundamental truths of the 
was not entertained, and Mr. Robertson ( Bible.’ 
thought it should be called, “ The Young Men’ “<*Nothing of a party or sectarian nature 
Emanuel, that is, God with us, Beneficial, Total ( shall be introduced into the society, but all 
Abstinence Socrety of Baltimore.’ He was 
about to speak to the substitute, when a call 
for the question was made. Dr. Bond hoped 
the gentlemen would be allowed to proceed, 
as his remarks could do no harm. Mr. R. 
proceeded, and made some remarks, from 
which we gathered that he thought the insti- 


* This individual had previously inserted in 
the papers the following advertisement: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen over 18 and under 44 years of age, desir- 
ous of their present and eternal happiness, and 
willing to obey the voice of God, as expressed 
in the Old, and especially in the New Testament 
of Jesus Christ, &c. are respectfully requested 
to meet, &c. to organize a society without sect or 
party, save that of benefitting the human race,” 


tution should be (as originally designed by the ) &c. 
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denominations of Christians shall be recog- 
nized as competent co-equals and co-workers 
in advancing this benevolent enterprise, who 
hold the fundamental truths of the Bible, as 
their rule of faith and action, namely : a belief 
in the natural wickedness of man. The essen- 
tial divinity and Godhead of Christ, in the 
atonement which he has made, and in salvation 
through faith in his name. In the scriptural 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments: 
that God has appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world, and that a final decision will 
then be pronounced, which decision shall eter- 
nally and unalterably fix the state of every hu- 
man being. The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
while the righteous shall enter the rest prepared 
Jor them from the foundation of the world.’” 

At this stage of affairs it appears that one 
of the audience found the subject under dis- 
cussion rather too abstruse for his penetration, 
and supposing that by Universalists were 
meant Catholics, he secretly observed that 
there were too many Catholics at the meet- 
ing. Another was of opinion that the word 
evangelical would be obnoxious to Catholics, 
imagining no doubt that they did not believe 
in the gospel. 

«* Mr. Starr then rose and said, the Univer- 
salists ought to be much indebted to Dr. Bond, 
for the gentle manner in which he had shaken 
the brimstone-box over their heads, and all 
should be gratified with the extreme moderation 
of his remarks. He was not an Universalist. 
He was attached by affection and principle, 
to the Methodist Protestant Church. It was 
a liberal church; he came there a liberal man. 
He desired the embraces of a “moral and re- 
ligious”’ society around him—others desired 
them. Coming there as a liberal man, willing 
to compromise and conciliate, he could not be 
a Bond-man—he was free. He was not phari- 
saical, like some gentlemen. He arrogated 
nothing but his merits. He would to God, he 
was a Christian indeed; but in being a Chris- 
tian, he wanted to be one without these bonds. 

«Dr. Bond arose in reply, and again dealt 
out his remarks in his former style. 

«Mr. Shrigley, pastor of the Universalist 
church, remarked that the use of the session 
room was not granted for ‘a lecture against 
Universalism.’ 


“A gentleman said that if they wanted to 
get along they must ‘come out from among 
the Universalists.’ 

«Mr. Carter said that Mr. Shrigley had 
‘ordered them out of the session room,’ and 
moved that the ‘evangelical’ part of the au- 
dience do now adjourn to meet at Mr. Adams’ 
church. Mr. Shrigley protested in a firm 
and gentlemanly manner against such a mis- 
construction and misuse of his remarks—stat- 
ing that the trustees of the church could have 
no objection to the use of the room for the 
legitimate ends of the meeting, but it could 
hardly be expected, that they could tolerate 
the use of the church for ‘lectures against 
Universalists.? The motion to adjourn was 
however carried in the affirmative; and, amid 
the most indescribable confusion, a portion of 
the audience proceeded to Mr. Adams’ church, 
it having been previously lighted up, as if in an- 
ticipation of such a movement.” 

At this place the meeting opened their de- 
liberations with prayer, after which a motion 
was made and carried, that the proceedings just 
had in the Universalist church be annulled. A 
committee was then appointed to report a con- 
stitution ; previous to doing which Mr. Carter 
rose and stated, that some one from the other 
church was present, &c., and concluded by mov- 
ing that they be respectfully requested to leave 
the house. The gentlemen, however, against 
whom these remarks were aimed, successfully 
defended themselves, and even elicited an 
apology from the individual whose sugges- 
tions had been so offensive. Dr. Bond’s re- 
solutions were then presented, and being free 
Jrom sectarianism, they were adopted. 

The reader will doubtless find in this nar- 
rative a source of infinite amusement as well 
as a subject of profound wonderment. For, 
if it isa complete burlesque upon Christianity, 
to call a meeting at this late day, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing a code of morals for 
mankind, when the matter was settled by our 
Saviour eighteen hundred years ago, it is cer- 
tainly a most glaring absurdity for a set of in- 
dividuals, without mission, without authority, 
to sit down and gravely undertake to define 
the fundamental truths of the gospel, or to 
exclude from the pale of their pretended or- 
thodoxy, those who are just as likely to be in 
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the right as they are. Such religious farces 
have been enacted ever since the birth of Pro- 
testantism. It has always held out to every 
man the privilege of thinking as he pleases 
on the subject of religion ; and yet, as soon as 
any one dares to exercise this right, another 
rises up, and with the prerogative of infalli- 
bility pronounces his neighbor a stray sheep 
from the fold of truth. No wonder that 
in the face of such precious illustrations of 
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tracts by the million, into foreign lands for the 
conversion of the heathen, while we —— 

The number of laborers employed and sup- 
ported by the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, is 444, of whom 113 are ordained 
missionaries, who attend 17 missions and 61 
stations. 

The American Baptist Missionary Society 
has under its charge 20 foreign missions, 75 
stations, 105 American missionaries and as- 


the Protestant system, so many turn their sistants, 110 native preachers and assistants, 
backs upon it with disgust, and seek refuge | 44 schools, 800 pupils, 69 churches, 1500 com- 
in a Church, which alone having authority to ) municants and 600 persons were baptized this 


teach, alone has the power of fixing the hu- ( year, in all their missionary stations abroad. 


man mind on something certain in religion. 


Year after year those hundreds of thousands 


ANNALS OF BENEVOLENCE.—Under this (of dollars have poured into the treasury of 
caption, the propriety of which many persons ) those missionary societies, yet little or noth- 


may question, the Sunday School Journal gives 
us the following synopsis of the operations of 


the principal benevolent societies of our own ? plate by their operations. 


ing has been done for “the world’s conver- 
sion” which they modestly profess to contem- 
They have still 


country during the past year, and promises ( nothing to offer to their generous supporters 


to present a similar synopsis of the results 
of kindred societies abroad. 
The American Bible Soc’ty received $134,357 
Am. B. C. Foreign Missions receiv- 

ed during the nine months of the 

current year, $254,389, the re- 

ceipts for the whole year will be 


about..... p decnce «bo itd ade OOK 339,140 
The Am. Baptist Foreign Missions, 71,189 
The Board of Foreign Missions,.... 60,01 
The American Tract Society, re- 

ceipts in donations, $34,941; sales, 

$56,214, Total,...... scab . 91,155 


Amer. Home Missionary Society,.. 95,291 
American Education Society for the 

support of poor but pious candi- 

dates for the ministry,.......... 32,352 
$824,085 

This sum of eight hundred thousand dollars 
was contributed, during the past year, almost 
exclusively by the Presbyterians and Baptists, 
who also support various other benevolent so- 
cieties under their charge. The Methodists 
contribute yet more liberally, in proportion to 
their means, to their own societies, of which 
we have no returns in the paper before us. 
With these abundant means at their disposal 


they have been enabled to send missionaries (of the American Board. 
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except “hopes and brightening prospects.” 
At one time they proclaim that the harvest is 
yellow, and nothing is wanted but laborers to 
gather it into the vineyard of the Lord. The 
laborers rush forward with commendable zeal, 
then the key-note is changed, and it is money 
that is needed to support the missionary, print 
and distribute Bibles and tracts. Well, the 
funds are generously supplied, and again we 
find them returning to the former complaint 
of want of missionaries. It is the New York 
Observer, a journal devoted to the interests of 
those societies, that makes this remarkable 
statement in last Saturday’s paper. 

«‘ Last year the call has been made for funds. 
More funds the church must contribute, or 
the missions must stop, the men be recalled, 
the heathen left to perish ; it is a case of life 
or death; give, give, or the work must fail. 
The Church has a heart, and when these ap- 
peals have come from all parts of a bleeding 
world, the funds have been poured like water 
into the treasury; the embarrassments are 
relieved, the missions sustained—hope smiles 
on the grave of paganism, and joy is among 
the angels over the brightening prospects of a 
world’s salvation. 

‘‘ Such is the present posture of the affairs 
During the last 


by the hundred, Bibles by the thousand, and ) financial year the cry has been for money, 
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money, money. The money has come, and 
now the committee find that money will never 
preach the gospel to the heathen ; money will 
never persuade men to be reconciled to God ; 
money will never pay the ransom of the cap- 
tives of Satan and sin. The danger now is 
that there will be no men by whom to send 
the word of life to the nations sitting in 
death.” 

Now, we believe that neither men nor 
money will avail these societies for the con- 


version of the heathen. They want a lawful 
commission to preach the gospel, and to teach 
the nations of the earth. This want they can 
never supply without returning to the com- 
munion of that Church to whom alone was 
given the original commission, and by whom 
only it has been preserved to the present day, 
and will be retained to the end of time. Pro- 
testant missionaries never yet converted a 
single nation, and judging from the past we 
may affirm—they never will.—N. Y. Cath. Reg. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, &c. 


Modern History, by PeTer Frepet, D. D. 
In our last number the first volume of this 
work, the only one yet published, was alluded 
to in terms of commendation, and we are 
much gratified in being able to state, after a 
fuller examination of the volume, that it has 
been compiled from the most accurate sources, 
and its materials most judiciously arranged. 
The work is divided into eight periods, com- 
mencing with the year 31 before Christ, and 
coming down to the present time. Each vol- 
ume embraces four periods. As a text book 
nothing better could be placed in the hands of 
the student of history. Many statements will 
be found to conflict with those of writers who 
have enjoyed a high standing in the literary 
world, but whose many and sometimes egre- 
gious errors are shown to be the offspring of 
their hostility to the Christian religion, or of 
their prejudices against the Catholic Church. 
This should be sufficient to recommend the 
work toevery impartial reader, and we venture 
to say that its merits will soon be acknow- 
ledged even in those quarters where misrepre- 
sentation has been most currently received. 

Excerpta ex Rituali Romano, &c. Balt. 
apud J. Murphy, 32mo. 
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dix has been added, consisting of short in- 
structions, which will be found very useful. 
This little volume with a copy of which we 
have been favored by the publisher, has been 
produced in a very neat form, and is very 
handsomely executed. It may be procured at 
his bookstore in a variety of bindings. 

Western Catholic Register.—A new periodi- 
cal with the title above mentioned, has made 
its appearance at Detroit, and is to be pub- 
lished weekly as an auxiliary in the dissemi- 
nation of religious truth, and particularly as a 
channel of instruction for the Catholic popu- 
lation of the West. We hail with pleasure 
this accession to our religious publications, 
and are happy to state, judging from the num- 
bers of the paper that have already been re- 
ceived, that the Catholic community have 
reason to anticipate {rom it much good for the 
cause of religion. Terms, for mail subscri- 
bers, $1 00, in advance. 





OBITUARY. 


In the month of July, Rev. Five.is Grivet, 


departed this life, at Georgetown College, D. C. 
He had been for many years a member of the 


This is the title of a volume containing , Society of Jesus, and was much esteemed for his 


such extracts from the Roman Ritual as are } 


piety and learnin 


August 3d, at Riobile, Rev. ALoysius Mont, 


needed by clergymen, for the administration / Rector of the Cathedral at New Orleans. The 
) deceased had been twenty-six years in this coun- 
of the sacraments and the discharge of the or- { try, and was remarkable for his charity to the 


dinary functions of the ministry. An appen- poor. He died at the age of 65. 


